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HE Show welcomes the return of 
gentle Spring, who brings with 
her a great horticultural “re- 
awakening.” Gardening everywhere is gath- 
ering new impetus for 1937; amateurs, both 
experts and novices, are taking it up in a 
bigger, better way. Old methods and obsolete 
equipment are being replaced by that which 


is newer, more satisfactory. 


And now the time arrives to order what 
your garden so ardently pleads for! Why not 
try some new stock, new bulbs and shrubs— 
more color variation and gayety of bloom 
from month to month? A bird bath or bird 
apartment house; a bit of garden sculpture, 


perhaps. 


Of course, the place to see all that is latest 
and best in flowering plants, formal design, 
outdoor furniture and novel arrangement is 
the International Flower Show. As for gad- 
gets and implements, there will be everything 


from a trowel to a tractor. 


Conducted by the Horticultural Soci- 
ety of New York and the New York 
Florists’ Club, with numerous other 


organizations co-operating. 
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Garden Work for Eady Mash : 


* 


PRUNE shrubs in the month of March if they do not flower until 
late Summer. 


MAKE hotbeds at once if they are to be used. Those heated by elec- 
tricity are easiest to manage. 


MAKE up your seed orders, remembering that late orders cannot 
always be filled. 


IF DAHLIAS are to be grown from seed, make a sowing in boxes 
of earth in the house before the middle of the month. 


DO NOT be hasty in uncovering protected shrubs, or perennials and 
bulb beds. 


HARDY roses may be pruned as soon as one is reasonably sure that 
danger of freezing weather is past. 


HYDRANGEA paniculata when grown as a hedge should be cut 
back one-third to produce good blooms. 


SPRAY the pear trees, the lilacs, the flowering almonds, and the 
flowering quinces for scale. 


SOW SEEDS of cannas early in March. Canna seeds should be 
soaked for several days before they are planted in order to have 
them germinate promptly. 


THE LITTER from bulb and strawberry beds may be removed 
gradually. Plants which have been raised by the frost should be 
pressed back with the foot. 


IT IS an excellent plan to pull the straw from the strawberry bed 
into the rows between the plants to mulch the ground and keep 
the berries from the earth. 


NO ATTEMPT should be made to work the soil until it is dry 
enough so that it will not remain in a solid lump when squeezed 
in the hand. 


EARLY gladioli may be obtained by planting the corms in boxes 
of earth this month, and keeping them in a fairly cool shaded 
place indoors. 


THE PRUNING of trees should be finished before the sap starts. 
If magnolias must be pruned, begin at the bottom and work up. 
Do not prune Magnolia stellata. 


CURRANTS and gooseberries should be pruned now, the oldest 
wood being cut away. The pruning of grapes must be completed 
immediately or the vines will bleed. 


SEEDLINGS started in the house should be transplanted as soon as 
possible. They may be handled readily by using an orange stick, 
and if support is needed it may be given with toothpicks. 

KEEP window boxes that are filled with evergreens well watered 
during the Winter months. Even if ice forms around the plants, 
no harm will be done to them, and a constant supply of moisture 
will keep them fresh and luxuriant. 


LOOK over dahlia tubers in the cellar to see that they are not be- 
coming shriveled or are not decaying. If they are too dry, sprinkle 
them lightly. If decayed spots are found, cut them out and sprinkle 
with powdered sulphur. 

THIS is a good time to make a bonfire of all the rubbish, tree trim- 
mings, and the like, which may have accumulated. This fire 
should be in an open spot and not under trees, for the latter are 
likely to be injured by intense heat. 

THIS is the accepted month for pruning fruit trees, but much less 
cutting is practiced at the present time than in former years. The 
important trimming consists in removing broken or dead branches 
and those which rub against each other. 

ANNUALS which may be started in the house about the middle of 
the month include Phlox drummondi, cosmos, asters, snap- 
dragons, salpiglossis, zinnias, verbenas, ageratums, salvia, scabiosa, 
nicotiana, stock, annual gaillardia and the annual chrysanthe- 
mums, moonflowers and morning glories. 


IN SOME sections of the country garden work may be begun this: 
month. It is important, however, not to plow or spade the soil 
until it is dry enough to fall apart slowly when a little is squeezed 
in the hand. If it remains in a lump it is not dry enough to be 
worked. 

THE GRAFTING of fruit trees is to be done just before the buds 
swell, but it is wise to cut the scions while the weather is still cold 
and bury them in sand in a cool cellar until they are wanted. 
Scions from the more popular trees may be purchased. 

IT IS wise to test vegetable seeds. This testing is easily done by fold- 
ing them in a strip of blotting paper and inserting the paper in a 
pan of moist sand. If the sand is kept moist and warm for several 
days, possibly a week, the best of the seeds will have sprouted. 
With most vegetables, 75 out of each 100 seeds should start. An- 
nual flowers of most kinds should do as well. 
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CHOICE OFFERINGS IN 
HARDY PLANTS 
AND BULBS 


We have an unusual number of New Rare and 
Interesting varieties of Hardy Plant Material to 
offer this season, all of which will be found 
described in our new Spring Catalogue now ready 
and free for the asking. 


LILIUMS 


in 50 varieties suitable for planting in Spring. All auratums 
are extra fine with plenty of active roots, large stocks of early 
and late blooming Formosanums, regale, Henryi, tenuifolium, 
speciosums, (5 varieties) concolor, umbellatum and other 
fine varieties. Collection of 12 varieties, one of each in strong 
bulbs for $3.00. Collection of 12 vars. easily germinated 
Lilium seeds $2.00. 


ROSES 
Amongst the 170 varieties in stock are such fine novelties as 
Easleas’ Golden Rambler, Doubloons, Mermaid and Apricot 
Glow in climbers. McGredy’s Triumph, McGredy’s Yellow, 
Signora, Alezane, Eclipse and Gloaming in Hybrid Teas. 
Permanent Wave and Anne Poulsen in Polyanthes. Also 
many varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals, Moss, Rugosa and 
Species. 
Superb standard (tree) roses on straight heavy Oregon 
Briar stock in 12 varieties, not to be confused with the 
crooked stock offered on rugosas. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
Amongst these we have such splendid new Asters as Gay- 
border Charm, Charles Wilson, Col. F. R. Durham, Fri- 
karti, Blue Lagoon, and Star of Wartburg. Amongst Phloxes 
are Daily Sketch (the finest of all), Tigress, Diplomat, 
Rosalinda (new pink Miss Lingard) and Leo Schlagater. 

Many fine Hemerocallis including Hyperion and Mikado. 

New double and single flowering Koreanum Hybrid 
Chrysanthemums. We specially recommend Thalia, Fortuna 
and Vesta as splendid singles, flowering from September 15- 
25, well in advance of frost. Also in doubles, The Moor, King 
Midas, Ember and Indian Summer. 

New Pompon Chrysanthemums including Golden Apri- 
cot, Cydonia and September Charm. 

Many fine varieties of Trollius, Heucheras, Violas, 
Primulas, Lewisias, Gentianas, Erodiums and other varieties 
suitable for the Rock Garden. 


SUMMER BULBS 


Tigridias in 6 varieties, Zephyranthus, three colors, Mont- 
bretias, Ismenes, A cidantheras, Tuberoses. 

Giant pure white Amaryllis, $1.00-$1.50 each; Mixed 
hybrids 50 cents each. 


CLIMBERS 
THE NEW GOLDEN CLEMATIS (C. tangutica 
obtusiuscula) New large flowered varieties including Belle 
of Woking, and Prince Hendricks. 15 varieties in all. Many 
other fine Climbers. 


CHOICE SHRUBS 


Franklinia (Gordonia) Cornus Kousa Chinensis, numerous 
varieties of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Lilacs, Malus and 
other varieties. The new Buddleia Hartwegi. 


Come out and inspect our stock. Owing to inability to secure 
space we will not have an exhibit in the Boston Spring 
Flower Show this year. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets 
Weymouth Massachusetts 
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TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 





Camelia—Rose Type 





Camelia—Rose Type 


Camelia Rose Type Colors: Pink, Apricot, White, Light 
Salmon, Dark Salmon, Blush, Scarlet, Rose, American 
Beauty, Yellow and Crimson. $2.50 per dozen delivered. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Atlantic, Maine 











Camelia—Rose Type 


Double Frilled 


Colors: Pink, Rose, Salmon, Apricot, $2.50 per dozen 
delivered. Special Offer: Extra bulb with order for each 
doz., if you send names and addresses of 10 flower lovers. 


Send for Catalogue — Order Early 
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Dap ot age 


The exhibit of Mrs. F. F. Brewster of Dublin, N. H., 
at the Spring Flower Show m Boston last year was 
awarded the Albert C. Burrage one thousand dollar 
gold cup, as the most outstanding exhibit at any show 
put on by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
1936. The award was recently announced by a special 
committee, appointed to review last year’s exhibitions. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ITH the stage all set for the opening of the Spring 

flower shows, many matters of interest are demanding 
attention. Of course, the fact that Lord Aberconway, presi- 
dent of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is coming from England 
for the express purpose of at- Almost Ready 
tending these shows has aroused 
increased interest in them. Lord 
Aberconway is to be given a 
series of dinners and luncheons for a period of two weeks 
which will give him a new idea of American hospitality. 

Reaching Philadelphia from Florida on Monday, March 8, 

he will take part in the judging of the show in that city. A 
dinner in his honor is to be given on Tuesday evening, March 
9, at the Penn Athletic Club in Philadelphia.. The committee 
in charge of this event consists of Mrs. J. Norman Henry, 
chairman, Mrs. William C. Elliott, Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, 
Jr., Mr. John V. Hare and Mr. John C. Wister, all persons 
prominent in horticultural circles. Tentative plans are being 
made for another function on Wednesday, but it is not defi- 
nitely known whether Lord Aberconway will depart for 
Boston on Wednesday morning or Wednesday evening. 


He is expected to be the guest of Mr. Edwin S. Webster, 3 


president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
when he arrives in Boston. He will 
be entertained at dinner at Mr. 
Webster's house in Chestnut Hill 
Thursday evening. He will be 
the guest of honor at a dinner of the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club at the 
country club the following evening 
and on Saturday evening he will be 
introduced to the members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society Vea. 

at a great dinner, to be held in Hor- bri pais 1a 3 
ticultural Hall with Mr. Winthrop 
L. Carter as toastmaster. Lord Aber- 
conway and Mr. Richardson Wright, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, are to be the principal 
speakers. 

Lord Aberconway will act as 
judge at the show in Boston when 
it opens Friday and will be asked 
to serve with Mr. C. Frederick C. 
Stout, president of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, Mr. 
Richardson Wright and Mr. Edwin 
S. Webster in awarding the cup 
presented to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, the gold medal 
offered by the Horticultural Society 


March Flower Shows 
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The Royal Horticultural Society’s cup to be awarded at 
the 1937 flower show in Boston 


of New York for the most beautiful exhibit of the show and 
the gold medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, to 
be awarded for the exhibit which shows the highest standard 
of culture. 

f lL The cup which comes to Bos- 
or t ]@ ton from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society is a magnificent 
piece of work, as the accom- 
panying illustration shows. It is 
gold lined and is emblazoned with the arms of the Montagu 
family. It is described as a George III cup. This cup is to be 
awarded to the amateur exhibit showing the most skillful 
arrangement and the highest culture. It is obvious already 
that competition for this trophy is to be extremely keen. It is 
the most outstanding award of the kind which has been given 
anywhere in this country for many years. The plans of the 
committee call for the presentation of this cup by Lord 
Aberconway to the winner at the society’s dinner in Horti- 
cultural Hall on Saturday evening. 

While in Boston, Lord Aberconway expects to spend 
some time at the Arnold Arboretum, where he will 
meet Mr. William H. Judd of the Arboretum staff, who 
was largely instrumental in getting him to come to 
Boston. He may also visit the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture for Women 
at Groton. 

It is probable that Richardson 
Wright will accompany Lord Aber- 
conway to New York, where his 
lordship will serve as an honorary 
judge at the opening of the New 
York show on Monday. The dis- 
tinguished visitor is expected to be 
the chief speaker at the annual din- 
ner of the New York society at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel Tuesday 
evening. On Thursday, he is to be 
the guest of the American Rock 
Garden Society at luncheon, the 
speakers also to include Cleveland 
Morgan of Montreal. Additional 
plans for Lord Aberconway’s enter- 
tainment are tentative. Leaving New 
York, he is to go for short visits to 
Washington and Pittsburgh before 
he returns to England. 

Advance notices indicate that 
the Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York shows will have many unique 
and unusual features. A veritable 
mountain is to be constructed at 
Philadelphia, permitting the display 
of the famous Widener acacias to a 
better advantage than ever before. 
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In Boston, interest centers around the great Holland garden 
which will occupy all of Grand Hall. Nothing as elaborate has 
ever been attempted before at any show in this country. This, 
however, will be only one of the many features of the exhibi- 
tion. One large hall will be devoted exclusively to roses, with 
most of the newer greenhouse kinds represented. Another hall 
will be given over to carnations. There will be a large display 
of pot plants, and wild flowers, as 
well as wild gardens which will re- 
ceive as much attention as usual. The 
garden-club section will be developed 
in an unusual way, and a section for 
table and mantel decorations is being 
introduced for the first time. 

The New York show will have 
a series of remarkable gardens, sev- 
eral of them from private estates. 
The garden clubs having the upper 
floors will give particular attention 
to educational features, and one 
floor will present the appearance 
of one uniform garden. 


The Maryland Garden Pilgrimage 


The Maryland Garden Pilgrim- 
age, under the auspices of The 
Federated Garden Clubs of Mary- 
land, will take place from April 30 
to May 8 inclusive. Annapolis has 
today more examples of Georgian 
architecture than any other locality 
in the United States; and the pro- 
ceeds from these pilgrimages will be 
used to assist the Company for the Restoration of Colonial 
Annapolis to preserve and restore these buildings. 

The Maryland federation is trying to make it financially 
possible for those of small means to visit at least some of these 
beautiful old places, so will sell, in most of the counties, one 
ticket that will entitle the holder to visit all the houses in that 
section at a saving on the single admissions. The gardens in 
the various sections will be open on the following dates: 


April 30—May 1. Prince George and Calvert Counties. 

May 1—May 2. St. Mary’s and Charles Counties. 

May 3—May 4. Annapolis and Anne Arundel County, which includes 
“Tulip Hill.” 

May 4—May 5. Baltimore and Environs. Also the home of Mrs. John 
Rodgers, ‘‘Sion Hill,’’ and ‘‘Oakington,’’ the home of 
Senator and Mrs. Millard E. Tydings, both near Havre de 
Grace, Harford Co., Md. 

May 5—May 6. Howard County. 

May 7—May 8. Eastern Shore from Chestertown to the Virginia line. 

Additional information may be obtained from Miss Louisa 


M. Gary, The Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


American Rose Society Tests Gardens 


For many years the idea of a central place to which roses 
might be sent for trial, and from which might come an award, 
Or a criticism, or a medal, such as Bagatelle in Paris, which 
gives high honor to the recipients, has been desired by the 
American Rose Society. But, the conditions under which roses 
grow in America are so varied that one central garden is 
impossible. - 

At a meeting held in New York City on December 3, 1936, 
the executive committee of the American Rose Society decided 
to attempt to enlist the co-operation of private gardens in 
various parts of the country, each one known to be well man- 
aged and actuated by impartial motives, so that really worth 
while trials might be made. The society is now ready to 
announce that 16 gardens of known capability are ready to 
undertake these trials, all upon precisely the same terms. 

The list of gardens is as follows: 


California: Forrest L. Hieatt, P.O. Box 865, San Diego. 
Canada: A. J. Webster, 365 Lauder Ave., Toronto. 





The Tom Thumb rose, the smallest in the world, will 
be seen at the flower shows 
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Connecticut: Elizabeth Park Rose Garden, care of E. A. Piester, Municipal 
Bldg., Hartford. 

Georgia: James H. Porter, Porterfield, Macon. 

Iowa: Mrs. B. T. Whitaker, The Cedars, 800 Park Ave., Boone. 

Massachusetts: Dr. E. W. Burt, Westport. 

Mississippi: Mrs. J. Smith Garraway, 602 W. Fourth St., Hattiesburg. 

Ohio: ‘‘Glenallen,’’ estate of Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss, 3505 Mayfield Rd., 
Cleveland Heights, Robert P. Brydon, superintendent. 

Oregon: International Rose Test Gardens. care of Fred Edmunds, curator, 
2742 N. W. Savier St., Portland. 
Pennsylvania: Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
Breeze Hill Gardens, Harrisburg. 

Hershey Estates Rose Garden, care of H. L. 
Erdman, manager, Hershey. 
C. R. McGinnes, 605 Colonial Trust 
Bldg., Reading. 
Texas: Mrs. Hally Bradley Hampton, 4501 
Dallas Pike, Fort Worth. 
Utah: Mrs. Maud Chegwidden, 4137 South 
Ninth East St., Murray. 
Virginia: D. T. Allen Kirk, 109 Grandin 
Rd., Roanoke. 
Washington: N. B. Coffman, 899 St. Helena 
Ave., Chehalis. 


No restrictions have been placed 
upon the sending of roses, save that 
in at least one case the trial garden 
wants three of each variety offered 
for trial. 


Rockland County Flower Show 


The five garden clubs of Rock- 
land County in New York are co- 
operating to sponsor a fourth joint 
flower show, June 10 to 12, in the 
indoor arena of the Ramapo Riding 
Academy in Tallman, N. Y. On 
Sunday afternoon, June 13, the 
show will be open for those who 
cannot attend during the week, but all sales and demonstra- 
tion exhibits will be closed. 

Interest and variety is assured by the fact that clubs from 
adjacent counties in New York and northern New Jersey will 
stage exhibits, as well as the Sun Dial Garden Club, the Forest 
Glen Garden Club, the Valley Garden Club, the Nyack Gar- 
den Club and the Ramapo Valley Garden Club, which are 
sponsoring the show. The Rockland County Farm Bureau 
will conduct a plant clinic and stage practical demonstrations. 
Bear Mountain Park will have an exhibit of native birds and 
the Rockland County Conservation Association will put on 
an educational exhibit. 


The Importation of Cut Flowers 


Florists throughout the country and particularly those 
in the eastern states are very much worried over the possi- 
bility that the government will begin admitting certain cut 
flowers from other countries for sale in the United States. It 
seems certain that the business of American florists will be 
jeopardized if Canadian growers and those of other countries 
are permitted to compete with them in the sale of such blos- 
soms as cut lilacs, Bermuda lilies and tulips. These flowers 
would arrive from abroad at the time of year when American 
growers are depending upon monetary returns for their crops 
and in all probability would drive many out of business. 

This would be disastrous, because florists and greenhouse 
operators of this country employ thousands of persons, besides 
using hundreds of thousands of tons of coal and great quan- 
tities of fuel oil. Incidentally, they also pay millions of dollars 
in taxes. Furthermore, they contribute in a large measure to 
the iron, glass, chemical and lumber industries, a fact which 
is not commonly realized. ; 

The New York Florists’ Club has adopted resolutions 
which it is sending to congressmen and senators, asking them 
to oppose the opening of the doors to flower growers in 
countries where cut blooms can be produced and sold at a 
much lower cost than is possible in this country. 
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Five Novelty Roses Make Their Bow 


Four of them are yellow, or nearly 
so, and one has been widely tested 


ing roses. All roses have charm, but there is something 

about climbing kinds which 
seems to give them an especial appeal. 
For that reason, all new additions to 
the list of varieties attract immediate 
attention. These additions have never 
come along as rapidly as in the field 
of bush roses, but almost every year 
one or two introductions of merit 
make their way into the catalogues. 

Incidentally, a large proportion of 
the climbing roses which have come 
into the trade in recent years have been 
doubtfully hardy in the North, except 
with more protection than the average 
amateur feels like giving. There have 
been notable exceptions, of course, but 
far too many of the newer climbers 
have brought disappointment to gar- 
deners in the colder sections of the 
country. Hybridizers have realized 
that fact and now are making a com- 
mendable endeavor to produce vari- 
eties which are better than those of 
former years, or which shall at least be able to withstand the 
rigors of northern Winters. 

At the same time, there have been determined efforts to find 
varieties which will be more or less everblooming. These 
efforts have not been crowned with startling success so far, 
and yet a few varieties have been originated which, if not 
perpetual bloomers, at least may be called “‘repeaters.’’ This 
word is meant to indicate that these roses have successive 


seer are no more fascinating garden flowers than climb- 


Doubloons ts a handsome new climbing rose from Ohio 










































Apricot Glow is one of the newest of the 
Brownell climbers 






blooming seasons each Summer following the first Spring 
display. Roses which have this tendency to bloom time after 
time will be warmly welcomed and widely planted. 

Blaze was the forerunner of this group. Closely resembling 
Paul's Scarlet Climber, it has much of the everblooming habit 
found in Gruss an Teplitz, these being 
the two parents. It is a vigorous rose, 
although one not branching as heavily 
as some other kinds. It blooms well 
after one or two years. 

Following Blaze came New Dawn, 
which is almost identical in size and 
general appearance with Dr. Van 
Fleet, from which it was developed. 
Indeed, it is sometimes called the ever- 
blooming Dr. Van Fleet, and no more 
is needed to give it character as a rose 
of high quality. Although not a 1937, 
or even a 1936, introduction, it is still 
enough of a novelty to have a place in 
our list of five new kinds. Moreover, 
it has sufficient merit to qualify it for 
a place in any list. Its flowers are ex- 
quisite and its periodicity is unques- 
tioned—buds usually freeze on the 
plants in the Autumn. 

New Dawn is pink, to be sure, but 
curiously enough the other four intro- 
ductions are yellow or nearly so. Apparently, yellow is a color 
which has been receiving an especial amount of attention from 
hybridizers of late, probably because yellow roses of all kinds, 
and particularly climbing yellow roses, have been scarce, al- 
though much in demand. 

Easlea’sGolden Rambler [== 
came to this country boast- | FIVE NEW CLIMBING | 
ing gold medal and cup | 
awards in England, as well ROSES | 
as an award of merit from | New Dawn, pale pink, repeat- 
the Royal Horticultural | ing until Fall 
Society. Its performance in | Easlea's Golden Rambler, 
this country has been rea- yellow, mid-season 
sonably satisfactory. Gar- Doubloons, yellow, mid-season | 
den makers like it for its Golden Glow, cadmium | 
delicious fragrance, as well yellow, mid-season | 
as for its fairly large, dou- | 
ble, golden yellow flowers 
produced in large trusses. 
The buds are especially 
interesting, being lemon chrome in color, washed with what 
the catalogue makers like to call maddery orange. The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that Easlea’s Golden Rambler 
is hardy enough for planting in New England and other 
places with a similar climate. This is the only rose in the 
list, the birth of which was outside of this country. It is 
pleasant to find that American hybridizers are now able to 
produce roses as good as those found anywhere. 

Doubloons, a patented rose from Ohio, was originated by 
Mr. M. H. Horvath, to whom the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society gave the Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal in 1935. 
It was shown at the Spring exhibition in Boston last year, 
where it was much admired. It is noteworthy because of the 
fact that it is particularly hardy—-good news for amateurs 
who have tried yellow climbers in the past and have found 
them distinctly wanting in this respect. That is not its only 
claim to popularity, of course. Its handsome, glossy foliage is 
enough to make it stand out among other kinds, but, in addi- 
tion, it produces clusters of large, golden hued blooms, which 








Apricot Glow, apricot yellow, 
mid-season 
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for the time being almost hide the plant. The buds are saffron 
yellow. The flowers are fragrant and appear in two crops, six 
weeks apart, if no cutting is done. 

Now we come to Golden Glow and Apricot Glow, two 
outstanding roses produced by the Brownell family at Little 
Compton, R. I. Probably no roses have excited as much 
controversy in recent years as those which have come into 
being on the Brownell place, which last year was a mecca for 
rose lovers and where golden hued roses were to be seen 
blooming in greater quantities perhaps than anywhere else 
in America. 

Golden Glow produces extremely vigorous plants, and the 
flowers are pure cadmium yellow without any shading. The 
flowers might easily be mistaken for those from a hybrid tea 
bush rose, and their fragrance is a matter of comment. The 
dark green foliage is unusually resistant to disease. Some nur- 
serymen are setting this down as the best yellow climbing rose 
yet produced, but others are more cautious, having in mind 
the fact that the noted Brownell rose which preceded it, Mrs. 
Arthur Curtis James, has proved a recalcitrant subject in some 
locations, making vigorous growth but throwing few flowers. 
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Mr. Brownell has prescribed treatments for all his roses, 
which include a demand for full sunshine throughout the day 
for all parts of the plants. He insists that this treatment is vital 
and likes to have his plants spread out fan-like or trained on 
several wires so that each branch shall feel the stimulating 
touch of the sun as well as have free exposure to the air. 
Doubtless these instructions are worth keeping in mind when 
growing other climbing roses, although it is true that some 
kinds have such an amiable disposition that they seldom quar- 
rel with the conditions under which they find themselves. 

Apricot Glow has been grouped with the yellow roses, but 
it is not yellow in the fullest sense. The medium-sized flowers 
are really light apricot in color, but shade into yellow at the 
base. They are double, have a fruity fragrance and are pro- 
duced in large clusters. The color is such as to remind one of 
the now well-known Jacotte, but the flowers are larger and 
are produced much more freely, while the plant has a much 
stronger habit of growth. Jacotte, as garden makers know, 
needs coddling, but no coddling seems necessary for any of 
the Brownell roses. With them it is merely a choice of a loca- 
tion which will cause them to yield a maximum floral display. 


An Early Start for Quick Results 


OME of the flowering plants have to be started under 
S glass if they are to have a satisfactory season. The very 
useful Vinca rosea would be used much more freely ex- 
cept for the fact that several months are needed to produce 
flowering plants. Seed started now will give plants ready to 
bloom in June, and an uninterrupted succession of flowers 
may be expected until Fall. No plants are more valuable for 
edging purposes or for beds which can be given only scant 
attention. 

This is the best time to sow the seeds of the ornamental 
peppers and Jerusalem cherries in order to have plants in fruit 
for the holiday at the end of the year. The seed should be 
sown and the young plants handled by the same methods as 
those followed when growing tomato plants, which also 
should be started very soon if they are to give an early crop. 

Most of the annuals can be grown from seed sown indoors 
later. This is true, also, of the various brassicas—cabbages, 
cauliflowers and Brussels sprouts. Indeed, it is often possible 
to get them early enough by sowing seeds in the coldframe 
late in March. 

The starting of tuberous-rooted begonias should be under- 
taken by the middle of the month, for the tubers usually begin 
to sprout in March. The present is none too early for starting 
gloxinias to bloom indoors in early Summer. Gloxinias, in- 
cidentally, are grown from bulbs, are highly ornamental for 
porch decorations and can even be used in porch boxes which 
are not exposed to the 
elements. The flowers 
are damaged by wind 
and rain. Gloxinias in 
pots are worthy of 
much more attention 
than they have been re- 
ceiving of late. 

When one speaks of 
starting seeds under 
glass, one may refer 
to the use of a green- 
house, the planting of 
seeds in boxes of earth 
in the living room or 
kitchen or the use of a 
hotbed. For years, com- 
mercial gardeners have 
depended upon hotbeds 





A portable hotbed with electric heat is easy to manage 


for starting early plants, fresh manure being used to provide 
the heat. Of late, electric units have been taking the place of 
manure and have made the operation and particularly the 
preparation of hotbeds much simpler. 

Nevertheless, the average amateur finds that a hotbed entails 
more care and attention than he can well give it. He may have 
an amiable wife who is willing to raise or lower the sash with 
each change in the weather and make sure that watering is 
done in such a way that damping off is minimized, but even 
the best-natured housewife is likely to tire of such work after 
a time. For that reason, experienced amateurs have been con- 
tent to start their plants in boxes of earth in the house in 
March. This plan has much to commend it, but its efficiency 
can be doubled if coldframes are used as a supplementary 
adjunct. 

Many annuals which have very fine seeds or which are slow 
in germinating are hard to start in the open ground. If they 
are planted in boxes or flats in coldframes about three weeks 
before the ordinary time for outside planting, they will give 
much better results. This planting can really be recommended 
for almost all annuals except a few kinds, including poppies, 
which are hard to transplant. 

Coldframes are also useful for hardening off plants which 
have been started in the house. Some plan must be followed 
for getting such plants used to outside conditions before they 
are set in the open ground, and a coldframe will make it pos- 
sible for them to be ex- 
posed to the air on warm 
days and protected on 
cold nights. 

Seeds being sown in- 
doors can be started in 
large pots if there are 
only a few of a kind, 
but it is better to use 
florists’ flats, or boxes 
with the sides cut down 
to about two _ inches. 
Flats are merely boxes 
of this type uniform in 
size. Any ordinary gar- 
den or potting soil will 
serve for starting the 
seeds if the seedlings are 
to be transplanted soon. 
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Short Cuts to Delphinium Success 


An experienced amateur's sug- 
gestions to other amateurs 


LIMATIC conditions in Illinois are not very favorable 
( to the hybrid delphinium. After a few years of experi- 
ment, I found that division after the third year is neces- 
sary in order to keep stock. For years I have grown del- 
phinium from the best seed obtainable in England and this 
country. Lovely specimens have been the result, but after four 
years the plants weaken and do not come through the Winter. 
Perhaps my experience will be helpful to other amateurs in 
this section. When plants are showing the most promise, 
about the third year, is the time to think of division in order 
to keep strong, sturdy plants. Although it does seem a pity to 
divide a plant when it is doing so nicely, I find I must grit my 
teeth and set about the task, for it is better to have three stalks 
of a beautiful hybrid than none at all. 

Where an unusual specimen blooms I also take cuttings in 
the Spring. Spring division is usually recommended, but I 
find it retards the growth and bloom to a 
certain extent the first year. As no plants 
have been lost through Fall division this 
method is followed: When second growth 
takes places after the blooming stalks have 
been cut down, the plants are lifted with 
care, so that fibrous roots are not torn. The 
soil adhering to the roots is washed off so 
the crowns may be easily seen. A sharp 
knife is placed perpendicularly between the. 
crowns, and only a bit of pressure is needed 
to make the division. The cut edges are 
dusted with lime and the divided portions 
replanted in soil that is well prepared. 

In our clay soil the bottoms of the holes 
are filled with crocks, sand or ashes to in- 
sure ample drainage, which is of prime im- 
portance in growing delphiniums. Humus 
is incorporated in the soil and the plants 
are reset firmly, care being taken not to 
cover the crowns too deeply. This work is 
usually done in August or early September. 

Although we are warned about using 
hen manure with delphiniums, it worked 
like magic on my planting. After freezing 
weather sets in I use this manure, keeping 
it away from the crowns. The crowns of 
the plants are instead covered over with 
about four inches of coal ashes. This helps 
drain excessive moisture off the crowns in 
the Winter months, when January thaws 
leave water standing in certain portions of 
the garden where delphiniums grow. Early 
in the Spring when green growth begins 
pushing its way through, I gently scrape 
away the ashes and dust the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture. The following recipe is 
used when plants show active growth: 

One pound of unslaked lime and one- 
quarter pound of tobacco dust are slaked 
together in one-half gallon of boiling 
water. Iwo gallons of water are added, 
using one cupful to ten cups of water. I 
then use one cupful to each plant every ten 
days, for five applications. The soil should 
be well watered before the mixture is 
applied, or the application can be made 
after a good rainfall. 





A perfect delphinium spike is a 
joy to behold 


Cuttings of delphiniums are easily taken in the Spring and 
this is a good way to keep stock that is not divided. Clear 
away the soil when the plants break into leaf and are a few 
inches high. Insert a sharp knife just deep enough to remove 
a bit of crown with the cutting. This makes a heel which should 
be dusted with charcoal before it is put in the cutting frame. 

Where a frame is not available, an ordinary five- or six-inch 
pot may be used with equal success. A piece of broken crock is 
placed in the bottom for drainage and a bit of soil added, and 
the pot filled with three inches of sand. This soil should then 
be well watered and the cuttings inserted. A Mason jar may 
be used as a cover with good results. Care must be exercised 
in watering and as little as possible given, to prevent damping- 
off. A simple home remedy that I have tried to prevent 
damping-off is this: one teaspoonful of vinegar in a quart of 
water, to be sprinkled on the surface where cuttings are in- 
serted. This is also a good preventative with seedlings of other 
plants which have a tendency to damp-off. 

In my garden, close observation has revealed that colored 
hybrids which grow in part shade are 
longer lived than those that have the hot 
sun of mid-day beat upon them. Although 
sunshine is necessary, protection from the 
mid-day sun prevents the bleaching out of 
some of the delicate shades. The lovely 
white hybrids do not tolerate even partial 
shade and will disappear whenever they are 
placed in semi-shaded portions of the gar- 
den. Why this should be I do not know, 
but perhaps some other flower lover may 
be able to account for such behavior. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


A Conflict of Names 


geet in Horticulture (February 
1, 1937) and still earlier in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle of England appeared 
articles by Mr. T. H. Everett suggesting 
the creation of a new genus for the plant 
which has been grown in gardens and nur- 
series for a number of years under the name 
of Aster hybridus luteus. The new title 
which he suggested was asterago, assuming 
that the plant in question is a natural hy- 
brid between aster and solidago. Now to 
make things more interesting and amusing 
comes the word that in Norway this plant 
has been known as Solidaster hybridus for 
five years. 

The plant may or may not be a hybrid. 
It has bred true from seeds for me, which 
would seem to rather refute the idea. By 
right of priority, if a new genus is to be 
created it will have to be solidaster and 
asterago must go into the discard. Since 
1929 we have been selling this plant under 
the name of A. hybridus luteus and will 
continue to do so, as I think will virtually 
everyone in the trade, no matter what 
botanists may choose to call it. What 
Standardized Plant Names will call it is 
anybody’s guess. 

—William N. Craig. 


Weymouth, Mass. 
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The Fertilizer Problem Analyzed 


EW horticulturists will refute the statement that plants as 

well as human beings must be supplied with a sufficient 
quantity of the correct food elements in order to develop 
properly. Yet, after many years of study and experience in 
growing plants, we often fail in answering the simple ques- 
tion, ‘“What fertilizer materials should I use to produce a more 
satisfactory growth of this particular plant.’’ This failure may 
be due to variations in the growth of plants under different en- 
vironmental and soil conditions. It may be due to the fact that 
different plants react differently to the same fertilizer elements, 
or it may be due to the fact that we, as horticulturists, have 
failed to analyze the problem and have gone on the assump- 
tion that if feeding is required, the addition of any fertilizer 
must be beneficial. We have been too lax in our endeavors, 
adding fertilizer and being satisfied with the results obtained, 
seldom endeavoring to perfect our practices. 

The amateur gardener is not at fault for many of the erro- 
neous practices which he performs. Scientific research has not 
made available recommendations which could be followed to 
assure satisfactory results. Fertilizer recommendations, even 
when made after considerable experimentation, and experi- 
ments on the fertilization of woody ornamental plants must 


be of a long time nature, can apply specificially only to limited, 


conditions. Conditions varying from those under which the 
experiments were conducted will of necessity require modifica- 
tions of the recommendations. 

These introductory remarks point to the fact that it is best 
to look at the fundamental requirements of the plant, the in- 
fluence of the essential elements upon the development of 
plant tissue and then try to adapt fertilizer recommendations 
to the soil and environmental conditions under which one is 
working. 


The Essential Elements 


ITH these thoughts in mind we may consider the essen- 
tial elements, their influence upon plant growth and the 
common materials in commerce which carry these elements. 
All of us are more or less acquainted with the fact that ten 
elements have been considered for a great many years to be 
essential for plant growth. Of these ten only nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium are present in all so-called complete 
fertilizers and are the ones most often limiting to plant 
growth. Carbon, hydrogen and oxygen are normally present 
in ample quantities in the atmosphere. Calcium, iron, mag- 
nesium and sulphur may be deficient in certain soils and must 
be added to the complete fertilizer or supplied as separate 
salts. For example, pin oaks in alkaline soils often develop 
a yellowish or chlorotic foliage which can be corrected by 
additions of iron salts to the soil. Some ericaceous plants, 
such as azaleas and rhododendrons, often require additional 
amounts of magnesium to produce dark green leaves and an 
abundance of flowers. 
Recent experimental evidence would seem to show that 
other minor elements, boron and manganese and possibly 
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copper and zinc, are necessary, at least in very small quantities, 
for the proper development of certain plants. As a conse- 
quence, small doses of these elements are now being included 
in some of the commercial fertilizers. 

These essential elements exert various influences upon plant 
growth, some of which are not clearly understood and very 
difficult to detect. We expect applications of nitrogen to stimu- 
late succulent growth and delay maturity. It should be added 
at periods when the plant roots are active and’can readily 
absorb it. Overdoses may easily cause burning and it should 
be handled carefully. Early applications will allow proper 
maturity of the plants by Fall. 

Phosphorus keeps a check on the activities caused by nitro- 
gen in that it hastens maturity, stimulates flower and seed 
production, and aids root development. Since it penetrates the 
soil slowly when applied to the surface it should, when pos- 
sible, be incorporated thoroughly with the soil at the time of 
bed preparation, or if applied later, it should be worked into 
the soil as much as possible. 

Potassium, or potash, is a general conditioner, aiding in the 
formation of starches and sugars and their transportation 
within the plant. It is influential in overcoming succulence and 
brittleness, it hastens maturity of the plant and intensifies the 
color of the flowers. It has been suggested that it aids in disease 
resistance as well as seed production. Thus, taken together, 
these three materials—nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium, 
aid in most of the normal reactions of the plant from the 
seedling stage, through the production of flowers and fruits, 
to maturity. 


Minor Element Influence 


oe three elements are aided in their endeavors by the 
so-called minor elements—calcium, iron, magnesium, sul- 
phur, and the other minor elements mentioned. Calcium exerts 
its influence both within the soil and within the plant. It coun- 
teracts the toxic effects of certain salt combinations in the soil 
and aids in the liberation of nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium. It functions within the plant, as do magnesium and 
sulphur, in the formation of various plant foods and other 
cell reactions. Iron is mainly responsible for the formation of 
the green coloring matter of the leaves. 

With the influence of the various elements in mind we have 
a basis for fertilization recommendation in that certain specific 
reactions may be expected from a given application. The 
fertilization problem is not as simple as this, however, since 
the condition of the plant does not always tell the whole 
story. An approach to the problem may be gained through the 
observation of plants for deficiency symptoms of the more 
important elements and by soil tests to determine what is 
available in the soil. 

It would be a great aid to the gardener and nurseryman if 
it were possible to clearly ascertain symptoms of deficiency. 
Little evidence is available to show that deficiency of essential 
elements provokes the same symptoms or provides the same 
growth conditions for different plants. We have a few facts 


_which will hola for a large number of plants and these may 


be applied to others in a modified form. 

Nitrogen deficiency, as is generally known, is shown in 
stunted growth, small leaves, yellow foliage, and few new 
shoots. Lack of phosphorus allows normal growth, but usu- 
ally is accompanied by some yellowing of the leaves, especially 
between the veins, or it may be manifested by stunted growth 
and purplish leaves that tend to drop early. With an absence 
of sufficient potash the growth is usually stunted and tho 
leaves are yellow or mottled. The older leaves turn first and 
yellowing begins at the margins and continues toward the 
center. The margins later become brown. Severe cases of lack 
of iron are shown by light yellow foliage, especially between 
the veins of the leaves, and considerable die-back or stag- 
headiness of the branches and tops. 


—L. C. Chadwick. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
































AM glad to see increasing attention being given to the 

various yews. The late Professor C. S. Sargent sang their 
praises on many occasions, and Dr. Wilson advocated their 
use in his lectures and his books. Many of them are now being 
seen, especially in foundation plantings, and yet very little 
information about their characteristics and their culture is 
found in print. 

Mr. John Siebenthaler of Dayton, Ohio, seems to realize 
that fact, because he talked at some length about the trimming, 
pruning and general culture of the taxus in its different forms 
at a recent short course for nurserymen in that state. Some of 
his recommendations are summed up as follows: 

“Pruning and shaping the plants, if properly done, im- 
proves the condition and usefulness of the plants and corrects 
injuries due to weather conditions. The plants should be 
shaped in April, just after growth starts, except after a severe 
Winter. 

“The ultimate use of the plant should be kept in mind in 
shaping the plants, as, for instance, plants to be used for 
hedges should be allowed to develop several stems, while if a 
tall columnar-type plant is desired, but one leader should be 
allowed to develop. Pruning should take place after new 
growth is one to one and one-half inches long, about half of 
this growth being pruned off. A well-drained and lighter-type 
soil is much better than a heavy soil for taxus.”’ 


S A matter of fact, the yews seem to have received an un- 
commonly large amount of at- 
tention at this Ohio meeting, for 
another speaker, Mr. C. E. Kern of 
Cincinnati, gave a clear but terse 
exposition on the value of different 
varieties in landscape work. Summed 
up briefly, his comments were as 
follows: ‘Taxus canadensis is a 
good ground cover and hardy, but 
must have shade. T. cuspidata, the 
Japanese yew, and its types are the 
most satisfactory and the most 
popular yews which have been in- 
troduced to date. T. media hicksi is 
distinctly columnar in form and 
reasonably hardy. 

“A more upright form is found 
in T. media pyramidalis, which is 
noteworthy for the fine texture of 
its foliage. A yew which is vase 
shaped in form, but a fairly rapid 
grower and a bright green color, 
bears the name of TJ. andersoni. 
Then comes T. browni, which is a 
splendid plant, dense and conical in 
growth. T. hatfieldi is another fine 
plant, narrow and upright. 7. hun- 
newelliana is hardy and a good vari- 
ety, but has a tendency to become 
discolored in Winter. T. kelseyi is a 
slow grower but is noted for its fine 
fruiting habits.”’ 

Mr. Kern’s discussion of taxus 
varieties is particularly interesting 
to me because I have been well ac- 
quainted with some of the men who 
have helped to originate them. The 
late T. A. Hatfield, long superin- 
tendent for Mr. Walter Hunnewell 





Foliage and fruit make the yews charming shrubs 


in Wellesley, did much work with yews, and a great many are to 
be found on the Hunnewell place. It is not strange that the 
two names should be perpetuated in sterling varieties. T. 
hicksi is especially well known and bears the name of a well- 
known nurseryman on Long Island. It has been in the trade 
for some years. The one named for William Anderson calls 
attention to the work of a former superintendent for Mrs. 
Bayard Thayer at Lancaster, Mass., where extraordinarily fine 
plantings are to be found. 

In my own garden I happen to have two large specimens of 
T. thayeri, a variety which was not mentioned by Mr. Kern, 
but which was originated on Mrs. Thayer’s place and has been 
planted in the Arnold Arboretum, although never intro- 
duced into the trade, so far as | know. Special attention 
may well be given to T. kelseyi, because good fruiting plants 
are extremely handsome, the red, oddly shaped berries stand- 
ing out very conspicuously among the green branches. The 
fact must be remembered, however, that yews have two sexes, 
fruit appearing, of course, only on female plants. It is neces- 
sary to have a male plant close by in order to obtain the cross 
pollination necessary for the formation of fruit. 


WAS interested to find Mr. Kern reminding his listeners 

that the dwarf forms were particularly popular. I know by 
experience that dwarf forms may be very wide spreading. My 
own plants of T. thayeri grow only about five feet high, but 
they must be at least 15 feet across. 


EVERAL articles have been pub- 
lished in Horticulture praising 
Aster frikarti Wonder of Stafa. 
Now I am beginning to get the 
other side. Apparently this aster has 
some faults in spite of its undoubted 
merits. Some amateurs say that they 
have found it very spindly the first 
year and complain that its habit has 
been straggly as well, making it a 
difficult plant to handle. 

From what I have observed, there 
is some justification for these com- 
plaints. It seems to be true that the 
first year’s performance is not very 
satisfactory. It is also true that small 
plants purchased from nurseries are 
likely to be disappointing the first 
season. The amateur who seeks to 
have quick results with this aster 
will be wise to buy rather heavy 
clumps if he can find them, although 
he must expect to pay more than for 
young plants. 

This is a perennial which will 
not stand being hurried, but when it 
finally has been established, it is cer- 
tain to prove itself one of the lead- 
ers among hardy asters of medium 
height. Garden makers who did not 
like the way their plants behaved 
last year are encouraged to keep 
them growing along, with the 
promise of better results this season. 

Perhaps there is one other matter 
which I should bring up in this con- 
nection. Experience seems to prove 
that most of the hardy asters need to 
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be divided as frequently as hardy chrysanthemums, that is, 
every Spring, or at least every other Spring. I do not know yet 
whether or not this advice holds good as regards the new 
dwarf forms. I suspect that it does, but I have not had enough 
experience to speak with authority. Perhaps some of my read- 
ers have made tests along this line. 


HE confusion over the low-growing, cushion type of 

chrysanthemum which most of us know as Amelia seems 
to persist. This plant may be listed as Pink Cushion or as 
Azaleamum, as well as Amelia. It is somewhat of a joke when 
the three, or even two of the names get into the same cata- 
logue. One concern escapes criticism by giving all three names 
in its description of the plant. That is the safest plan, but it 
is a pity that a standardized name cannot be settled upon. 

It is true that some growers try to argue that there is a 
difference, at least between Pink Cushion and Amelia, but I 
fail to see it. I believe the three names apply without question 
to the same plant. 

Regardless of the name, it is a first-rate chrysanthemum, 
low growing and not out of place in the rock garden. It is 
essentially a garden flower, however, with stems too short to 
make it useful for cutting. Small plants purchased in May will 
be doubled in size by Fall. It does not need to be pinched like 
most chrysanthemums to make it grow bushy. 

If one can obtain enough plants without too much expense, 
this chrysanthemum can be used effectively for edging pur- 
poses. The plants should be set about eight inches apart. A 
simple plan to follow when this purpose is kept in mind is to 
buy plants in small pots and grow them on for a year. As a 
matter of fact, this chrysanthemum can be used effectively as a 
potted plant on the porch or in the window garden. 


CANNOT understand why some of the seed firms do not 

revise their catalogues often enough to keep them reason- 
ably up-to-date. Nothing is accomplished by labeling plants 
as ‘‘new’’ or as ‘‘novelties’’ which every amateur knows have 
been on the market for years. This outburst is occasioned by 
the fact that a catalogue, through which I have just been look- 
ing, has the Regal lily listed as one of its new bulbs. 

Can anyone imagine this lily, which Mr. Wilson found in 
China 20 years ago, being set down as a novelty? It is in point 
of fact the most widely planted lily in America at the present 
time, and millions of bulbs go into the ground every season. 
There is a greater excuse for placing the Formosa lily among 
the recent introductions, because many catalogues are just 





The new Spring-blooming aster Star of Wartburg flowers in May and June 
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beginning to list it, although the fact remains that it has been 
known and grown to some extent for much more than two 
decades. 


I AM surprised to learn that no special emphasis is to be 
placed on horticulture at the world’s fair, to be held in 
New York in 1939. It seems to me that this is a great mistake. 
One of the reasons why I visited the fair in Chicago three 
years ago was because I was especially interested in the horti- 
cultural section. There is no doubt that thousands of other 
persons were influenced to visit the Chicago fair for the same 
reason. There is no question but what the fair in New York 
will suffer greatly if no more than passing attention is given 
to horticulture as a vocation and an avocation. 

It seems difficult to believe that the managers of the show 
can fail to realize that horticultural and gardening interests 
are an important link in the chain of national interests which 
they are endeavoring to forge. If any of my readers happen 
to have a sufficiently strong interest in the matter, a letter to 
Mr. W. Earle Andrews, General Manager, 24th floor, Empire 
State Building, New York City, may have some effect in 
altering the plans now contemplated. 


I NOTICE that the gaillardia Sun God is being given high 
praise in some of the catalogues, and there is no question 
about its outstanding character in situations where it thrives. 
Some of those brought to my desk from Cape Cod have been 
breath-taking in their beauty, but the fact remains that this 
variety seems to be whimsical and that some amateurs have 
had little or no success with it. It is fine enough to be worth 
gambling with, but it cannot be set down as one of the sure- 
fire perennials. 


The Star of Wartburg Aster 


HE Star of Wartburg is a new aster which seems likely to 

win as much favor in this country as it has abroad. It is 
probably the finest variety of the species subcceruleus. It is es- 
pecially remarkable for the size of its flowers, which often 
measure two and one-half inches in diameter. Masses of long, 
slender ray petals, lilac-blue in color, are arranged gracefully 
around a high center cushion, which is bright orange. The 
flowers appear in May and June and the plants themselves 
appear to be much hardier than those of the other large- 
flowered varieties. Moreover, its cultivation is not at all 
difficult. 

This plant was seen by Ray Koon, head of the 
Waltham, Mass., Field Station, in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, in 1932. Mr. Koon obtained plants from 
Carl Frikart of Stafa the following year and has 
been growing them successfully at Waltham, find- 
ing that they can easily be forced in the greenhouse 
and made to bloom freely under glass. This makes 
them available for private greenhouses. 

It is as a rock-garden subject, however, that this 
aster is most likely to be used by the amateur. It 
produces wide mats of leaves from which the naked 
stems arise to a height of twelve inches. It seems to 
be much superior to the well-known Alpine aster 
and likely to replace it in general cultivation, as it 
becomes better known. 


Lovelier than all gardens we have known, graced 
with the far-off charm of the unattainable are they, 
the gardens we have wished for, but have never 
seen. Words cannot paint them, yet the longing for 
them does still possess our hearts with visions of 
their beauty. 

—E.V. Boyle, Seven Gardens and a Palace. 
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The Garden Maker's Strawberry Patch’ 


It is easy to have plenty of 
berries if a right start is made 


Spring-set plants, except everbearing varieties, do not 

bear fruit until the following year. The planting should 
be done as soon as the soil and weather conditions will permit. 
Late August or early September is best for Fall planting. 

The best growers agree that it is highly important to plant 
large, sturdy, vigorous, one-year- 
old plants. Generally not enough 
thought and attention are given to 
the matter of obtaining the best 
plants. The large plants usually 
stand transplanting better, start 
forming runners or new plants 
more quickly and are more resist- 
ant to diseases and insects than 
small and less thrifty ones. Run- 
ners that root after September can- 
not be expected to produce much 
fruit the next year. 

The best results are generally 
obtained by purchasing plants from 
some reliable nurseryman. Many growers are in the habit 
of procuring plants for setting from the old strawberry beds 
or fields, and if good judgment and care are used satisfactory 
plants may be obtained in this way. But with the general 
infestation of old fields with the strawberry crown borer the 
greatest caution should be observed in getting plants from 
fields that are not positively known to be free of the pest. 

Every year a large number of strawberry plants either fail 
to grow or make a very unsatisfactory growth because of care- 
less handling or delay in setting. The plants may have been 
grown well in the nursery and represent the best stock. The 
digging, storing, packing and shipping methods may have 
been the best. If the plants are poorly handled upon arrival 
and are not transplanted properly they may be a disappoint- 
ment, in which case the nurseryman is often blamed when 
really the fault is with the purchaser and planter. To obtain 
the best results with strawberry plants the following practices 
should be observed: 

As soon as the plants are received, examine the roots to see 
if they are moist. If they are not, moisten them at once and 
keep them so in a cool place away from the sun until trans- 
planted. The roots should never be allowed to dry out or be 
exposed to the drying action of the wind and sun for even a 
few minutes. When planting, the roots of the plants may be 
kept in a bucket or tub partly filled with water or they may 
be covered with damp packing material or wrapped in damp 
gunny sacks. 

In case the strawberry plants cannot be planted immedi- 
ately upon arrival they should be heeled-in as soon as possible. 
This is accomplished by digging a shallow trench and cover- 
ing the roots with moist earth and wetting them down. It is 
important that the ties of the bundles be cut and the plants 
spread out in the trench so as to allow the moist soil to come 
in close contact with the roots. When the plants are spread out 
in the trench, the varieties may be distinguished by marking 
and driving stakes between the different lots. 

Most gardeners prefer the matted-row system of training. 
It is the simplest and easiest to establish and maintain. The 
runners are allowed to set at random in a row 18 to 20 inches 
wide. Some growers train the runners and space the plants 
while hoeing. This is not required if a plow is used, for it 


FB 'sorin Spring planting is best for strawberries, although 





*Adapted from a bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Columbia, Mo. 


breaks off the runners and drags them lengthwise, preventing 
the middles between the rows from filling with young plants. 
If the runners are weighted lightly with soil, they may be 
induced to root more quickly. 

Strawberry plants will give better results if they are pruned 
before planting. This will be especially true if the tops are 
large at the time of setting. Part of the leaves are removed to 
reduce transpiration before the roots become established in the 
soil. The amount of pruning will depend upon the season of 





Strawberries will not thrive if the planting ts too shallow, as on the left; or too deep as on the right. 
The center illustration is the one to follow. 


the year, the size of the plants, and the condition of the 
weather and soil at planting time. Early in the Spring, when 
the leaves are small and few in number, little pruning is re- 
quired. When the plants are older and the time of planting 
later, all but one or two of the smallest leaves in the center 
should be removed by cutting the stems near the crown of the 
plant. There is always more danger of cutting off too few 
leaves than of cutting too many. The roots are usually cut 
back from one-fourth to one-fifth of their length, leaving 
them about four or five inches long. The removal of a portion 
of the root system will permit better spreading of the roots 
and facilitate transplanting. When transplanting is late and 
the tops large, pruned plants will usually make a better 
growth than unpruned ones planted under similar conditions. 

It is important that strawberry plants be transplanted to 
the proper depth. An opening in the prepared soil should be 
made just deep and wide enough to accommodate the roots 
when spread slightly and to allow the crown of the plant to 
be level with the ground when the soil has been thoroughly 
firmed about the roots. The opening in the soil may be made 
with a dibble or other implement suitable for the purpose, or 
with the fingers. If the crown of the plant is covered with soil, 
the plant will usually die or make a slow growth. If the crown 
extends too far above the surface of the ground, the plant may 
dry out and die or become unprofitable. 

For the home garden, and when hand cultivation is em- 
ployed, perhaps better planting distances would be about two 
to two and one-half feet apart, in rows three feet apart. 

Perhaps there is no more important factor in strawberry 
production than thorough and frequent stirring of the soil to 
make available plant food and to assist in the conservation of 
moisture. ‘Thorough cultivation is essential. The old saying, 
“Tillage is manure,”’ holds true for strawberries. This applies 
to both the new and old beds. For best results as many as 12 
or 15 cultivations or even four or five more for new beds may 
be required, although few strawberry patches receive this much 
care. In other words, the plants should be cultivated at inter- 
vals of ten days or@wo weeks from the time they are set until 
vegetation is killed by the frost in the Fall. 

Fruit production is a great drain on the plant. For this 
reason, all blossom stems should be pinched off during the 
first year following transplanting in order to produce many 
strong, vigorous plants. The removal of the blossoms by 
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pinching may be accomplished at the periods of plowing and 
hoeing. 

Fertilization suggestions for strawberries may be summa- 
rized about as follows: 

Previous to planting strawberries, build up a supply of de- 
cayed organic matter in the soil by plowing under barn 
manure, a green manure crop or a legume. 

At the time of preparing the soil for strawberries, work 
into the top three or four inches a complete fertilizer, 2-8-2 or 
4-12-4 or similar combination. An application of fertilizer 
in August or September is most important. 

Mulching is always desirable. The mulch should generally 
be spread in the Fall or early Winter after the first hard freeze, 
which is generally in December. A mulch from two to three 
inches in depth will conserve moisture, keep the soil cool and 
damp during the season when fruit is being produced, tend 


Plant Treasures From 


OST persons have no conception of the beauty and 
M wide variety to be found among the hardy ornamen- 
tal shrubs which grow wild in the interior country 
between the northern Rockies and the Pacific Coast. It seems 
that Nature by a selective process has preserved in this region 
her hardiest and choicest, with a range from creeping ever- 
greens to tall flowering shrubs and trees, that rival in their 
wild charm the plants found in carefully tended gardens. 
Lacking the broadleafed evergreens of moist climates, this 
inland region glories in several that flourish in a cold, dry 
atmosphere, enduring joyfully the sharp extremes of sub-zero 
cold and prolonged drouth of Summer. Best known is the 


Ocean Spray ts the common name for an unusual Western shrub 
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to prevent heaving of the soil during the Winter, and keep the 
ripe fruit clean at harvest time. The best material for this 
purpose is wheat straw. Rye straw, hay, leaves, and other 
materials are frequently used, but are not as satisfactory, al- 
though they may serve their purpose. 

The mulch should be raked lightly from the center of the 
rows toward the middle between the rows early in the Spring 
just before growth starts. If the mulch is left on the rows too 
late, the time of ripening may be delayed for a week or more. 
In locations subject to frost, the mulch may be used to delay 
the blossoming period but if left on too long the new growth 
will be tender and when uncovered will be more likely to 
injury by cold weather. 

The berries should be picked with an attached stem about 
one-fourth inch long. This may be done by pinching the stem 
between the thumb and finger. 


the Far West 


mahonia or Oregon holly-grape which is native throughout 
this region and the state flower of Oregon. Its foliage, flowers 
and fruit furnish continuous interest, from the showy yellow 
blooms of early Spring and the deep green holly-like foliage 
of Summer, to the frosted blue grape-like fruit in Autumn. 
The brilliant hues of its foliage when the leaves turn scarlet 
and bronze give it great charm in the barren Winter landscape. 

The creeping Kinni-kinnick, which the East knows as bear- 
berry, covers the open woods and slopes with its deep green 
carpet, often forming a tapestry 20 feet across from a single 
plant. Draped over roadside cuts and under pines, it makes a 
good natural ground cover. 

The most versatile of these native evergreens for horticul- 
tural use is the mountain myrtle, an upright shrub with 
drooping graceful branches growing commonly two to three 
feet high in the Northwest. Its dense foliage has the appear- 
ance of boxwood. Having various local names, it is Pachistima 
myrsinites, a tall brother of P. canbyi of the Appalachians. 
Loving the shade, this truly hardy low evergreen finds a vari- 
ety of garden uses—to cover shady slopes, for low borders, or 
as a large rock-garden specimen. Growing easily under culture, 
it seems to thrive in any soil or location, and is not affected by 
scale or other pests. 

Deciduous flowering shrubs bring in Spring and Summer a 
wild succession of bloom to rimrock ledges and valleys of the 
Northwest. Beginning before the leaves are out with the early 
white bloom of service-berries, the next is a fragrant, native 
philadelphus, or mock orange. For a hundred miles along the 
Snake River canyon showy and. fragrant blooms of these 
species deck the barren rock ledges. In June the entire country- 
side is abloom with the holodiscus or ocean-spray, which is 
perhaps the most beautiful tall flowering shrub of this region. 
Its drooping creamy white panicles light up the landscape for 
weeks, and even until Fall their attractiveness is continued as 
they gradually fade to fawn and tan color. It grows rapidly 
and vigorously in barren rocky soil exposed to the sun. 

Along in mid-Summer Nature brings bright color into the 
picture in the long rose-colored spikes of the native western 
spirza, Spirea douglasi. This is a very handsome free-flower- 
ing shrub that fills the off season with bloom. It flourishes 
under a variety of conditions and grows to five feet or more. 

These few examples leave unsung the many western natives 
with eastern kin—our large-flowering ninebark, the red-osier 
dogwood, our native mountain ash, the tall cerulian elder- 
berry, the profusely fruited snowberry—and the flowering 
honeysuckles and clematis. In a land parched three or four 
months by dry Summer heat with reversals to sub-zero 
Winter temperatures, one is amazed at this bounty of Nature. 

—C. E. Artman. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Exploring the Catalogues of 1937 


The number of discoveries which reward a 
patient search this year is surprisingly large 


NE who starts exploring this year’s catalogues will be 
C) amazed at the number of new plants being introduced. 
They are mostly new varieties, of course, but they 
cover a wide range and some of them seem to be the result of 
careful breeding which has been going on for a long time. It 
may be that the best of the novelties have already been listed 
in Horticulture, but, on the 
other hand, some of those 
which have not been discussed 
so far are probably well worth 
getting acquainted with. 

There is, for example, the 
new helenium called Chippers- 
field Orange, which rumor 
says first came from Virginia, 
although a Vermont nursery 
has found it thoroughly hardy 
in that cold state. Not very 
much seems to have been done 
with heleniums since the j 
Riverton Gem type was put i 
out, but these perennials are | 
distinctly valuable for the Fall 
garden, and a good orange 
color should be welcome. The 
combination of orange petals 
with a darker disk, which this new variety has, should be 
particularly attractive. I understand that the stock is limited 
as yet, but we shall be very glad to have reports from growers 
who were lucky enough to try it last year or who may perhaps 
experiment with it this season. 

Amateurs who want to keep the heleniums low can accom- 
plish this by pinching out the centers once or twice up to mid- 
July. This plan will give stockier and bushier plants, and will 
keep them from growing as tall as usual. This applies, of 
course, to all varieties. I understand that Chippersfield Orange 
left to itself will get to be four feet high. 

There are many garden makers who do not care for 
Coreopsis lanceolata in any form, but no one can deny that it 
is an exceedingly dependable perennial, not at all particular as 
to its location and flowering freely over a long season, as well 
as being extremely hardy. There probably will be a place, 
therefore, for Golden Giant, which is remarkable for its large 
size, with flowers four inches across, but more remarkable for 
its sweet odor. A fragrant coreopsis is indeed something to 
write about. Garden makers should keep fragrance as well as 
size in mind when planting Golden Giant. 

There is another coreopsis called Double Sunburst, which 
will be sought out by garden makers who have a fondness for 
double flowers. These flowers are from one and one-half to 
two inches wide and a deep golden yellow. Although the 
strain is not absolutely fixed, the flowers may be expected to 
come 80 per cent double from seed. They are particularly 
good flowers for cutting. 

There seems to be something well liked about the name 
Blue Spire. It has been given to a new veronica, as Horticul- 
ture has noted, a veronica which seems likely to win wide 
popularity. The fact is revealed that it has also been given to 
a canterbury bell, one which seems to have been originated in 
one of the good northern nurseries, thus testing its hardiness. 
The campanula Blue Spire is a double blue form of Cam- 
panula persicifolia, It makes sturdy, erect growth, is very free 
flowering and appears to be a desirable addition to the list of 
double peachbell campanulas. 
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Charles Wilson is the best red variety which has yet been 
developed among the hardy asters 


From the same nursery comes another persicifolia variety 
called Summer Skies, which is a good companion to Blue 
Spire, although less sturdy in habit and not quite so tall. This 
variety is white, suffused with pale lavender. The flowers 
suggest the cup and saucer type. It is very new, of course, and 
is listed here without recommendation and with only the 
Originator’s description, but there is every reason to believe 
that it has no little merit. 

The two new asters Little Boy Blue and Little Pink Lady, 
which were mentioned by a 
writer in Horticulture last 
year (November 15) are now 
in the trade and seem well 
worth getting acquainted 
with. They make interesting 
little pyramids about two feet 
high and are covered with 
semi-double flowers, blue or 
pink, according to the variety. 
They are among the early 
kinds and apparently do not 
need to be pinched. Whether 
or not they need to be divided 
frequently is a matter to be 

- ; discovered. Probably they do 
o—. sao not. 

Campbell’s Pink Aster is 
the name of a dwarf variety 
which is unusually interesting 
for the fact that its leaves are retained very late in the season, 
making it look like a little evergreen. It grows two feet tall 
and has pink flowers. The fact that the name of Campbell is 
attached to it and that it came from Detroit originally, leads 
to the belief that it was originated by a certain successful 
grower long known to have a passion for high-grade garden 
novelties. 

Some of the catalogues are featuring new forms of colum- 
bine which have much merit. Where columbines will grow, 
they are very useful perennials, and there is certain to be much 
interest in the newer forms like Aquilegia clematiflora, the 
blossoms of which carry a remarkable resemblance to clematis 
flowers. Although very dainty, the flowers are large and the 
petals have good substance. The colors run through the pastel 
shades of pink and blue. 

Yellow Wonder is a new variety of Iceland poppy, Papaver 
nudicaule amurense, which received special mention in the 
All-America seed selections. This new poppy has cup-shaped 
flowers which start out as lemon yellow and change to butter- 
cup yellow as they mature. A lovely silken sheen adds to the 
charm of the flowers, which are produced very freely on 
strong-growing plants, according to most of the reports re- 
ceived. An unusual feature of this variety is found in the long 
stems. This is, of course, a perennial, but it can be grown as 
an annual, flowering the first year if seeds are sown early 
under glass. 

The variety of Chrysanthemum maximum known as Chif- 
fon is new enough to be included in this list. It has fringed, 
semi-double white flowers, blooms for a long period and is 
unusually useful for cutting. An excellent pot plant for use on 
porches and one which can be used, too, in window boxes is 
the cuphea Firefly. The dwarf, compact plants grow ten or 
twelve inches high. 

The new aster Charles Wilson from England is certain to 
be widely planted as soon as its merits become known. It seems 
to be the very best of the red kinds and has done extremely 
well at the experiment station in Waltham, Mass. It even sur- 
passes the excellent Red Rover. 









The family is a large one and some 
of its members are rather eccentric 


lately more gardeners have become interested in them. 

With one exception they are in shades of violet, blue or 
white. Besides their blue and white coloring they have the 
merit of flowering in late Spring and mid-Summer when there 
are fewer perennials in the garden than either earlier or later 
in the season. 

The seeds of the rarer ones can be secured from several 
seedsmen, particularly English and Swiss firms. The seeds ger- 
minate quickly and should be kept at an even temperature and 
moist at all times. They should be planted either in a green- 
house in January or, failing that, in February in a hotbed. 
I have never grown them in a coldframe but should imagine 
they could be started in March and would germinate success- 
fully if not allowed to dry out. Flats or azalea pots are equally 
satisfactory containers in which to start the seeds. A good 
combination of soil is one part loam, one part well-rotted leaf 
mold and a little sand. 

In from two to four weeks the tiny seedlings will be up. 
As soon as they can be handled they should be transplanted 
into a flat containing the same soil mixture as was used for the 
seedlings. After they have again grown larger, each plant is 
moved into a pot. This would not be necessary if one lived in 
a climate where transplanting can be accomplished all season, 
but here where it grows hot and there is apt to be a long dry. 
spell just when the campanulas are ready to be moved into the 
garden, pots facilitate planting out of doors, for a potted plant 
with a compact root system can be moved with impunity at 
almost any time except during a heat wave. 


“| ae campanulas are an attractive family to grow and 


Canterbury Bells have been favorite garden subjects down through the years 







































Getting Acquainted With the Campanulas 


There are annuals, biennials and perennials amongst the 
campanulas. An attractive annual is Campanula cecili. It 
grows ten inches high, has hairy stems and campanulate flow- 
ers of a blue shade through which red lights shine and with 
darker blue veins. 

The best known of the biennial campanulas is C. medium, 
the Canterbury bell, which has been grown in gardens for 
years. It has large flowers shaped like after-dinner coffee cups 
and comes in pink, white, pale and deep blue shades. There is 
also a double variety. In the Elizabeth Rose Garden in Hart- 
ford, Conn., C. medium is grown in a perfect setting and 
forms pyramids of color outside the beds of climbing roses 
which encircle the garden. 

There are three other biennials worthy of note, all early 
flowering. C. cervicaria is a tall, hairy plant carrying clusters 
of flowers in the leaf axils all along the two- to three-foot 
height of the stem and at its tip. The flowers are pale blue, 
“‘Bradley’s violet’’ in Ridgeway. The plant forms several tall 
stems and when they are covered with blossoms they are very 
effective. The second of these biennials is C. patula. It is over 
three feet high and carries itself in a much-branched pyramid. 
The stems are slender and literally covered with delicate violet 
bells. Last year I grew C. patula under and around Philadel- 
phus lemoinei Avalanche and the combination of the waxy 
bloom of the shrub and the delicate blue of the campanula 
was pleasing. The third of these biennials is C. barbata. It has 
a rosette of long leaves lying flat on the ground and stems 
which grow 20 inches high and are covered with bristly hairs. 
The plant forms a clump of stems which carry racemes of pale 
blue-violet, cup-shaped flowers. 

There are some striking species amongst the tall campanu- 
las. C. latifolia grows four feet high and bears conspicuous 
spikes of purple flowers, ‘‘amparo purple,’’ a rich glowing 
color. There is a white form, too. This campanula flowers 
simultaneously with the delphiniums and yellow lilies and it 
is strange that it is not more frequently grown, because the 
clumps of brilliant purple formed by the old plants are stun- 
ning. They have only one fault which is the short life of their 
flowers. Another good-looking tall campanula is C. glomerata. 
The purple blossoms are borne in whorls in the leaf axils and 
at the tips of the stems. It grows two feet or more high and 
the flowers are “‘lobelia violet.’’ The leaves have no petioles, 
are Opposite, two to three inches long and grow shorter as 
they ascend the stem. It blooms in the middle of June. 

The stems of C. lactiflora fall over when grown in the 
flower beds and require careful staking, but on a bank where 
the stems can hang down they look more natural and are 
decorative. This campanula likes a little shade. The plants are 
lush and leafy. The stems are three feet long and carry clusters 
of starry open flowers in shades of white through light blue 
to a rather deep blue shade. They flower from the end of June 
to the end of July. C. persicifolia and C. persicifolia alba 
flower the first week in June. At Foxden they have seeded 
themselves and formed large clumps under the spruce trees, 
showing that they like an acid soil and shade. The variety 
Telham Beauty is good. 

There are several coarse campanulas which are, however, 
effective in the semi-wild part of the garden. C. trachelium, 
the throatwort, is one and C. grosseki is very similar to it but 
handsomer and a little later. C. trachelium is about 18 inches 
high. The principal distinction between the two is that in C. 
grosseki a tiny leaflet turns down between each sepal. Another 
coarse plant is C. rapunculus and this is one of the plants every 
gardener should be warned against, for it is almost as invasive 
as any weed which grows. Along the roadsides, where the 
competition between weeds and grasses is strong, it can do no 
harm and adds a note of color with its purple bells in long, 
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tt, withered its foliage. 


ALL BUT 
COPPER 
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showedintheseventhplant’s eighth plant failed to bush nail was the ninth plani— copper, showed uneven 
pale-yellow, brown-spotted out... had small, yellowish from lack of boron, a food growth—was less vigorous, 
leaves, small flowers and _ leaves,weakstalksandfewer elementfew home gardeners ess attractive than the plant 


subnormal growth. blossoms than normal. 
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These twelve asters, grown in the 
Botany Greenhouses of a leading 
University, started even. 

Planted in washed sand devoid of 
food, given distilled water, only one 
factor in their growth was varied. 

The first plant (extreme left, top 
row) was given Vigoro’s 11-element 
“Square Meal’’. Each of the others 
was fed a diet containing al/ but 
one of those food elements. 

Growing things, you see, must 
have eleven food elements from the 





ALL BUT 
CALCIUM 


Lacking only calcium in Fed ten of the food ele- 
an otherwise complete ments tt needed from the 
diet, the fifth plant fought soil but no magnesium, 
a losing battle; barely the sixth aster remained 
could be kept alive. dwarfed and faded. 
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Lacking only manganese, Zinc was the only element 
the development of the missing from the twelfth 
eleventh aster was sertousiy plant's diet... yet it re- 
retarded; the plant stayed mained stunted, withered, 
dwarfed and unattractive. with pale, burned leaves. 
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‘MYSTERIOUS GARDEN FAILURES 


soil. You risk failure using a fertilizer 
that provides only three or four. 
The best economy is to use Vigoro. 
Supplying all eleven in balanced 
proportions, it insures finest results. 

This year, in its new, granular 
form, Vigoro is easier than ever to 
apply, works still better for growing 
things. Odorless, sanitary, and safe. 

Order Vigoro now and use it early. 
You’ll marvel at the vigor and beauty 
it gives your plants. Feed every- 
thing you grow with Vigoro. 


The NEW granular 


Product of Swift 
SQUARE MEAL FOR EVERYTHING YOU GROW 


\VVIGORO 
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for Your Lawn and Garden 


From under-water deposits, centuries old, comes this life- 
giving humus for your lawn and garden. Unlike other 
“organics,” Florida Humus is rich in nitrogen. It is so slightly 
acid that it cannot sour your soil. It is thoroughly air-dried 
before packing, so that each pound gives you more humus 
and less water for your money. Yet, incorporated in your 
soil, it absorbs and holds more than five times its weight in 
moisture, keeping your plants and grasses fresh and green 


in dry weather . . 


. Florida Humus is clean, odorless, and 


entirely free of weed seeds and foreign matter. Use it for a 


successful gardening year in 1937. 





Analysis 
of Florida Humus 
(by Wiley & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore No. 133554 July 27, 1935) 
Sa rr 36.02% 


On Dry Basis: 


Nitrogen (N) 3.52% 
Equiv. to Ammonia (NH;) ...... 4.28% 
Total Phosphoric Acid (P:0;) .. .28% 
Equiv. to Bone Phosphate ...... 61% 
SERRA «ee ae < 8.33% 
Organic matter ...........0.000 91.67% 
| eae © 09% 
OS Ra R aerate 6.0* 
OS reer ree 1.95% 
Water absorption (approx. 5 1/3 

times its weight) ............. 530.64% 





*Showing very slightly acid, 7.0 being neutral 








FREE BOOKLET 


Write today for name of 
nearest dealer (if not 
listed below) . Ask for free 
booklet, containing valu- 
able soil information and 
describing the uses of 
Florida Humus for better 
lawns and gardens. 


Address Florida Humus 


Company, 141-R Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Mined and manufactured at Zellwood (Orange County) Florida 
Dealers in most cities, including the following in the East: 


BALTIMORE: E. Miller Richardson & Oo. PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 


BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 
Perry Seed Company 


PORTLAND, ME.: Brown & Josselyn Oo. 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.: John B. Varrick Oo. STAMFORD, CONN.: Stumpp & Walter Oo. 


NEW YORK (also Long Island and 
New Jersey: Stumpp & Walter Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©.: Balderson Oo., Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS.: Ross Bros. Oo. 
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decorative spikes, but it should not be planted in the garden 
proper. 

One of the handsomest of the tall campanulas is C. pyrami- 
dalis. It rises to five feet and is often grown in pots and 
forced for indoor decorations. There is a white variety, alba. 

As a border plant C. carpatica is most satisfactory. It grows 
in sun or in partial shade and comes in some charming varia- 
tions. The type is about a foot high and smothered with bell- 
shaped flowers in white, deep blue and pale blue. The stems 
are slender and grow very thickly. The effect of the plant in 
flower is a fluffy delicate mist of white or blue. The variety 
Isabel has flat saucer-shaped flowers in deep violet-blue. White 
Star is a white version of Isabel, and Riverslea has huge deep 
blue bell-shaped flowers. 

There are almost an unlimited number of little campanulas 
which can be planted in the crannies between stone walls or, 
better yet, hung over the top of walls or grown in the rock 
garden. C. abietina is similar to C. rotundifolia, the Scotch 
harebell, which has American cousins, but the cup is more 
open and the tips of the corolla lobes are slightly revolute. 
C. elatines is very like C. garganica and both have tiny open 
blue flowers and make neat plants. C. portenschlagiana grows 
about two inches high and forms a clump of almost round 
leaves. The flower stems are trailing and the flowers when 
open are star-shaped and of a violet blue. One of the prettiest 
of all the small campanulas is C. cespitosa, sometimes sold as 
C. pusilla. C. cespitosa is small with tiny bell-shaped flowers 
of a purplish hue. It is far prettier than C. rotundifolia, which 
develops stems 18 inches long and unless grown on a bank, 
becomes a nuisance because of the way it entangles itself 
amongst the other flowers. C. waldsteiniana has stems five 
inches high and pale lavender bell-like flowers and is a delight- 
ful little plant. 

Once in an English flower show I saw C. zoysi and I have 
tried to raise it several times but always lost it in the critical 
time between the pot and the border. I have since read in an 
English periodical that it is best to leave it in a pot. It is unique 
in its shape, having a cylindrical corolla constricted at the 
apex. 

These are only a few of the many campanulas which can 
be grown in the backyard from seeds sown at home. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


A Rose Given a New Name 


THE Arnold Arboretum is a great bush of a species rose 
there labeled Rosa ece. It is the earliest of all the species 
roses to bloom, and is peculiar in that its foliage in wet 
weather has a very striking odor distinct from all other roses. 
About a week before R. hugonis blooms this rose is covered 
with a cloud of pale yellow single flowers, and after the flow- 
ers are gone its fine shaped, noticeably colored thorns and 
pleasing foliage make it a desirable object. 

A discussion which was begun in New Flora and Silva last 
July brought out the statement which has been confirmed by 
English authorities at Kew Gardens and later by Dr. Alfred 
Rehder of the Arnold Arboretum, that the true R. ece is very 
different from this shrub, and a much smaller plant. Corre- 
spondence with Dr. Rehder and with the director of Kew 
Gardens has brought about a statement which reaches an 
agreement with the Belgian taxonomist, Dr. G. A. Boulenger, 
determining the name of the shrub we have been calling R. 
ece to be R. primula. Dr. Rehder writes: ‘“This is probably 
the best disposition of this plant, and I intend to accept it.” 

R. ece takes its place in America as a distinct shrub, but the 
value in gardens will rest with the very pleasing and strong- 
growing rose which we are now to call R. primula. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Venidiums Frost Resistant 


ACK FROST’S desire to visit Southern California has had 
many dire results. A few plants, however, made astonish- 
ing revelations of hardihood, of which the South African 
annual, Venidium fastuosum, is a shining example. Designed 
apparently to resist drought and heat, fuzzy gray-green of 
foliage and juicy of stem, it has not, to my knowledge, been 
classed with cold resistant plants—yet all about it relatively 
hardy Mexican plants succumbed, while this venidium 
bloomed proudly through all the grief. Late last Summer I 
cleaned out the bed where they had been, to let it lie fallow 
through the Winter. Late in September, however, there ap- 
peared one volunteer, which I had not the heart to throw out. 
By mid-January this little clump had reached the propor- 
tions of a yard and a half long by 27 inches across, and was 
covered with brilliant orange bloom, contrasting vividly with 
the chocolate hearts. The first morning after the thermometer 
had dropped to 28 degrees much damage was in evidence. 
Nasturtiums were black and pulpy. (We treat the Golden 
Gleam here as a perennial.) Solanums were all gone, along 
with tender sub-tropical vines and euphorbias grown to the 
size of trees; what wreckage in one short night! A succession of 
frosty nights which took our thermometer to 26 degrees, and 
then floods of rain, finished the work that the first cold night 
had so lamentably begun; yet the venidium remains unharmed 
and gives about all the color there is left in the garden. 
Apparently, then, we have a very desirable addition to our 
Fall gardens, for V. fastuosum blooms in two months from 
seed sown broadcast in the open ground, and it is also good 
for cutting. It will put off for awhile the season of dreary 
aspidistras and other reliable plants which are the final contri- 
bution of Nature to steam-heated Winter quarters. 


—Mildred Selfridge Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


A Delphinium Mystery 


T THE risk of opposition by the hardened skeptic, I am 
going to relate the strange thing that happened at Hood- 
acres this past Summer. The background of the story dates 
back to 1929. In June an unpedigreed delphinium with 
marked individuality bloomed for the first time. It was a well- 
formed plant with large flowers of bright mauve, near self, 
semi-double and with a contrasting dark center. It was out- 
standing without its one point of particular distinction, sepals 
that were noticeably translucent, especially in good light. It 
practically named itself, “‘Stained Glass.”’ 

But notwithstanding the warm welcome accorded it by all 
who saw it, it found life here in this mundane realm too diffi- 
cult and it succumbed the second season. Such rare visitors do 
not always come prepared for our sometimes harsh conditions. 
On the theory that nothing is really lost and that perhaps the 
influence that brought about the molding of the original 
would favor us with a replica, as good or better than the first 
and perhaps with a sturdier constitution, I continued to hope. 

After the magic round of seven years the dream came true 
in the Summer of 1936. Although no one can trace its ancestry, 
for it apparently resulted from open pollenation, the fact is 
that seven fine specimens, in all respects stronger than the 
forerunner, came into bloom, together with three more less 
sturdy. All but one of these were found scattered in a miscel- 
laneous planting of about one-half acre. The other one flow- 
ered in a bed of transplants in another section of the farm. 

Now, if anyone has a good theory about the origin, 
recrudescence and presence of these plants, I shall appreciate 
hearing it. 

—Charles F. Barber. 


‘Troutdale, Ore. 
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MANDEVILLE 


Triple-tested 
FLOWER SEEDS 


. await you from coast to 
coast. Retail stores all over 
the United States have Man- 
deville Flower Seeds on dis- 
play. They are the favorite of 
experienced gardeners be- 
cause they are triple-tested 
for germination, quality of 
flowers and completeness of mixtures. A copyrighted map on the 
back of each packet tells when that variety should be planted in 
your locality. 





There are 137 varieties of Mandeville Triple-tested Flower 
Seeds from which to make your selection. They are priced 5c, 
10c and up. 


MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


nas | 
FREE OFFERI pispiay at either the Philadelphia, 


Boston or New York Shows and receive free a full size packet of 


ZINNIGOLD! 


This is a new variety. In appearance it is neither a zinnia nor a 
marigold, but a flower with an individuality all its own. These 
colorful flowers range from light yellow to rich mahogany brown. 
They are excellent for low borders and the stems are long for cut- 
ting. Zinnigold will cause exclamations of delight from all who 
inspect your garden. 
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SHOT GUN SHELLS and CARRIERS 


for 


Projecting Dust or Dry Spray Material to the 
Tops of Trees and for General Dusting of Plants 


(Carriers loaded with any insecticide or 
fungicide you desire) 


Made for the ordinary 12 gauge shot gun 
Also for 
Dry Fire-Extinguishing Chemicals 


The Huffman Chemical Corporation 
Bedford Hills, New York 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


[] Please send me free descriptive circular. 
C) Please send me illustrated 32-page booklet (10c 
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enclosed) with encyclopedic articles on Rock Gardens 
and Care of Lawns. 
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APPEARED IN AMERICA IN 
REUBEN. THAR... . 


This citation by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society accompanied the 
award of the Gold Medal to Norman 
Taylor, editor, and applies only to 
THE GARDEN DICTIONARY pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A 32-page booklet, with illustrations in 
color and black and white will be sent for 
10c. It contains two authoritative articles 
on Rock Gardens and Care of Lawns, and 
much additional information of value. 


The price of THE GARDEN DIC- 
TIONARY is $16.25, or $1.00 with 
order and $2.00 a month for eight 
months. 


NOT ON SALE AT BOOKSTORES 
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See THE GARDEN DICTIONARY at New England’s Spring Flower Show, Booth 30 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








When Plants Arrive in Poor Condition 


sionally had the distressing experience of receiving a 

shipment of plants badly dried out and generally in 
poor condition. Frequently they can be revived if their roots 
are placed in water and they are then put in a cool cellar for a 
period of from one to several days. Burying in soil for several 
days is also often beneficial. Sometimes packing in moist 
sphagnum moss does wonders. 

From years of experience with shipments from many coun- 
tries, which because of long periods of transit or other causes 
arrive in poor condition, I have evolved methods which will 
save many plants considered absolutely hopeless by most 
people. 

However, the resuscitation of badly dried evergreen trees of 
a resinous nature seems hopeless, as a film-like varnish is 
exuded on the outside of the roots and they will not revive if 
placed in water for a week, as this forms an impenetrable bar- 
rier to much-needed moisture. Frequently such trees are offered 
in department stores and on markets, balled and burlapped, it 
is true, but are often exposed so long to adverse conditions 
that the roots are practically dead before planting. Frequently, 
it will be a year or more before they finally succumb, depend- 
ing on the degree of injury received, but their ultimate death is 
only a matter of time if their roots are seriously affected. 

Deciduous nursery stock can stand more adversity than 
evergreens and survive, because, unlike evergreens, they have a 
dormant, leafless period, when little evaporation takes place, 
while in evergreens evaporation of moisture is possible. every 
month of the year. Also, they can be pruned severely while 
evergreens cannot. [hey also fail to sucker from the base to any 
appreciable extent as does deciduous stock. 


A LMOST everyone who grows plants extensively has occa- 


The soaking of any deciduous stock in water overnight 
before planting, and frequently longer, is always advisable. I 
had a striking example of the benefits derived from this prac- 
tice several years ago. A customer purchased several hundred 
cherry trees, all of which were good specimens. He was told 
to soak the roots well before planting. I saw him in the early 
Fall of the same year, after a very trying season, and asked 
him how they had survived. He said he had not had facilities 
to soak them all at once and, in the planting rush, omitted to 
soak 50 of the trees. Of those soaked, practically none died, 
but of the 50 not soaked, half had succumbed. 

Several years ago I had a shipment of 325 assorted new or 
rare roses from a European grower. It was a long, hard trip 
and there was difficulty at the entry port because of the pack- 
ing material, which entailed another delay before they were 
repacked and reached me. When they arrived they certainly 
were a hopeless-looking lot. I sorted out the best-looking 
plants, pruned them back and buried them in soil, as root 
soaking, as a rejuvenation process, was only feasible with a 
very few. This procedure brought back about half of them, 
after a week in the moist garden soil. These were cut back 
severely, planted and mounded with soil for a time until 
growth was well started. 

The remainder, however, continued to look hopeless. Now, 
I have a creek near by which is comparatively shallow, with 
stretches where there is little current. So I took these hopeless- 
looking roses and immersed them completely. I kept them 
submerged by placing long sticks across them with flat stones 
on each end. They were exposed to full sunlight each day, 
and, finally, over a week after they were placed there, things 
began to happen. They began to plump up almost miracu- 
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lously, one after the other, while a number started suckering 
from below the bud. The suckers were promptly removed, 


and then, in most cases, the buds above the union began to | 


grow and little, hair-like roots were put out. 

As fast as each one looked promising I removed it from the 
water, pruned the top back to good strong buds, and planted 
it. This was invariably done in the early evening, putting a 
few plants at a time in a pail of the creek water, so as not to 
injure or expose the hair-like roots to the air longer than 
absolutely necessary. They were all mounded over completely 


and uncovered when growth was well started, and then | 


shaded for a time until accustomed to strong sunlight. As the 
result of this treatment, out of 100 hopeless-looking plants, I 
lost only twelve. 


HORTICULTURE 








Another startling proof of the success of this method | 


was demonstrated the following season. I planted a lot of 


hybrid tea roses during warm, sunny Spring weather and | 
through an oversight one plant, an Edel, was dropped and | 


exposed to sun and wind for two days before being discov- 
ered. It looked completely dried out, but as an experiment I 
immersed it in the same creek and in a week it had plumped 


up, looked in good condition and was planted, grew well } 


and was in bloom by late July. 

Several years ago I received some valuable, badly dried-out 
trees. These were submerged in the creek completely for a 
week and came back so well that they all, without exception, 
grew after pruning back severely and shading with burlap for 
a time until they were growing well. Tamarix and buddleias 
start more promptly and make a stronger growth if soaked 
for a week before planting. 

I should like to utter a word of caution concerning grafted 
roses. Be sure to remove all dormant buds from below the 
union, as they are likely to kill the top. Those which are killed 
back badly or which start slowly should have the soil removed 
from the collar and all suckers removed. In many cases this is 
the reason that occasional plants in a bed fail to grow 


properly. 


Nanticoke, Ont., Canada. —Chester D. Wedrick. 


The Sweetbrier for Greenery 


REENERY to use in arrangements of cut flowers with 
insufficient foliage is a never-ending problem. I have 
come to prefer the sweetbrier, Rosa rubiginosa, to most other 
material. The leaflets are small, the branching graceful, and 
the shrubs so fast growing they can spare many sprays during 
a season. The fragrance adds charm to an otherwise odorless 
arrangement and permits the blending of perfumes when 
fragrant flowers are used. Sweetbrier foliage and the old- 
fashioned lemon lily, Hemerocallis flava, make an especially 
pleasing combination. Sprays of sweetbrier foliage alone also 
make most satisfactory Summer arrangements. 








The sweetbrier, the eglantine of Milton’s day, was intro- | 


duced into American gardens from Europe, but now grows 
wild in most localities. The fiowers are not particularly attrac- 
tive. The hips, however, are showy in Autumn and early 
Winter. The garden value of the plant is largely in its fragrant 
foliage and shoots. The fragrance is most marked when plants 
are wet with dew or rain, or hot with sun, and persists from 
early Spring until frost, making a sweetbrier bush the most 
all-round satisfactory source of garden fragrance. 

Many gardeners report sweetbriers difficult to establish in 
the garden. In my experience, one-year seedlings transplant 
well in February or March, older plants transplant poorly at 
any season. Many fail with it because they give it too much 
shade. It grows wild in rocky pastures or in the sandy area 
around the Great Lakes in full sun, and I find that it does 
well in this section along the unshaded south side of a build- 
ing where few other shrubs will live. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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“GROW THEM INDOORS” 


A Manual of 
HOUSE PLANTS 


AND THEIR CULTURE 
by 
Allen H. Wood, Jr. 


author of 


“BULBS FOR YOUR 
GARDEN” 


$1.75 


AT BOOKSTORES 
OR THE PUBLISHERS 


? 


Voluminously 
Illustrated 


ze 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
HOUSE PLANT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


All the problems which enter into the successful growing of 
house plants are answered in a clear, non-technical manner. 
Potting, Potting Mixtures, Heat, Light, Watering, Ventila- 
tion, Pests, etc., are covered in detail. Hundreds of plants from 
all parts of the world are described, and instructions given for 
growing them indoors. There is also a valuable chart of flower 
colors and blooming periods for use in decorative schemes. 
Send today for free descriptive circular 


HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT 


Boston, Mass. 























If you are a Garden Maker 


HORTICULTURE’ 


can be of service to you 


@ Devoted wholly to gardening — 
nothing else. 


Issued twice a month. A new copy al- 
ways at your elbow. 


The garden magazine of the three oldest 
and largest Horticultural Societies in 
this country, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania and The Horticultural Society 
of New York—every member is a sub- 
scriber. 

Two pages of horticultural news — the 
dates of the shows, notes from the ex-, 
periment stations, activities of the 
garden clubs and reports of all impor- 
tant gardening events. 


Covers the entire gardening field—trees, 
shrubs, annuals, perennials, rock plants, 
aquatics, fruit, vegetables and house 
plants. 


Accurate and easy to read. Written by 
practical men and women and backed by 
personal experience. 


Well illustrated. Filled with good pic- | 


tures, many of them showing new or 
rare plants. 


One dollar a year — 24 numbers. A 
sample + | will be sent for a dime. 
Why not ask for one? 


*Published by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


See us at the Philadelphia, Boston and New York Spring Flower Shows 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription (24 issues). 


Subscription Price: 
$1.00 a year; Canada $1.00 a year; Foreign, $2.00 a year 
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Your Dormant Spraying 
Should be Done NOW 


Greedy scale insects may rob your trees of 
vitally needed sap, unless you call Davey 
spraymen at once. And remember that 
Davey service includes: 


Spraying for Scale Insects 
Spraying for Diseases 
Foliage Spraying 

Pruning 

Tree Feeding 

Cavity Treatment 

Tree Moving 

Cabling and Bracing 


Free Inspections 


Have your trees checked over now to 
accurately determine what their present 
condition and needs may be. Just call 
your nearest Davey office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Kent, Ohio 
Branch offices with phone in all principal cities 
DAVEY 
TREE SURGEONS 














MORE THAN 1100 ROCK 
AND ALPINE PLANTS 


are listed in our 1937 free catalogue on 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Several FINE COLLECTIONS at bargain 
prices will prove most alluring to the amateur 
rock gardener. 


WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR 


BOOTH 110 


on the Second Floor of the 


NEW YORK SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


TO SEE THE LARGE DISPLAY OF 


ALPINE PLANTS IN FLOWER. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
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The Control of Pests on Conifers 


(7 garden practice should include among other things 
a periodic inspection of the trees and shrubs in the home 
planting. In this way evidence of the work of insect pests, 
which might otherwise escape observation, is brought to your 
attention before the injuries are too severe and plans can be 
made to curb their spread. If the pests are found and if they 
prove to be unfamiliar it is a good idea to send a sample of the 
insect and its injury to your experiment station for identifica- 
tion and for suggestions in regard to its control. 

In this connection I should like to call the amateur gar- 
dener’s attention to the results obtained in a series of experi- 
ments conducted recently at the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Geneva, N. Y. In the course of the 
experiments methods were formulated for controlling some 
of the commoner insect pests destructive to coniferous ever- 
greens and which are likely to prove injurious. Among the 
pests studied are the spruce gall aphids, the strawberry root 
weevils as injurious to evergreens, soft scale on arborvite and 
yew and two spruce needle miners. 

The following simple remedies that can be applied in the 
small garden planting have been included here for the con- 
venience of the amateur gardener who may have only a few 
trees to treat: 

Spruce Gall Aphids. A spray consisting of one teaspoon of 
nicotine sulphate, one inch cube of laundry soap and one gal- 
lon of water applied while the trees are still dormant will 
kill the insects. Any time from November 1 until the middle 
of April on a day when the temperature is around 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit will be a good time to spray the trees. Care must 
be taken to see that the soap is completely dissolved before 
applying the spray. 

Strawberry Root Weevils. A poison bran bait mixture 
scattered over the surface of the soil at the base of the trees 
will control these pests. The mixture consists of one pound of 
bran, one-half cup of molasses, two cups of water and one 
ounce of calcium arsenate or sodium fluosilicate, all thor- 
oughly mixed together. This is sufficient bait for treating 
about 20 trees. Care must be exercised in the use of poison 
baits that children or pets do not swallow any of it, as it is 
extremely poisonous. 

Spruce Needle Miners. A spray mixture consisting of one 
tablespoon of lead arsenate, one teaspoon of nicotine sulphate, 
one gallon of water and one-fourth ounce of a suitable 
spreader such as calcium caseinate, gave some promise of con- 
trolling these insects. 

Soft Scale. A spray consisting of one teaspoon of nicotine 
sulphate, one gallon of water and one inch cube of laundry 
soap gave some promise of curbing injuries by this insect if 
applied around the first of July. Arborvite and yew are 
attacked by this insect. Care must be taken to dissolve the soap 
completely before applying the spray. 

—Foster L. Gambrell. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Platycodons Highly Recommended 


(7. of the best, as well as one of the hardiest, perennials I 

have found is the platycodon, sometimes called the 
balloonflower. Some catalogues also list it by the name of 
wahlenbergia. The flowers are large, blue or white, and star 
shaped. In bud they look like small balloons. They begin 
blooming about July and will continue to early Fall if kept 
from going to seed. 

Platycodons come very easily from seed and will give some 
bloom the first year if sown in early Spring. The plants form a 
long white root which is shaped something like a parsnip and 
which increases in size from year to year. As the plants are late 
in coming up in the Spring it is wise to mark carefully their 
location to prevent destroying them when working the border 
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early in the season. In Autumn the stems should not be re- 
moved but left to ripen and fall away. 

The dwarf Maries balloonflower does not require as much 
staking as the taller kinds. The platycodons all have good, 
clean foliage and are free from insect pests and disease. They 
will persist over a long period of years in the garden. 

—Anna Johnning. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 


Scillas Contribute Spring Beauty 


FoR Spring and early Summer effects under many condi- 
tions, the large scilla family has not yet been sufficiently 
made use of. The hispanica group alone, if planted in drifts 
along shrubbery borders or in light woodlands, would produce 
a picture not often seen. There are, in this division, several 
shades of true blue, several good pinks and very good whites 
which, if carefully selected, would provide almost two 
months of bloom. 

The common Scotch bluebell has often been used as a blue 
carpet in woodlands. These belong to the species nonscripta 
and there are pink, white and lilac-red forms, which, when 
used together, make the dark corners under pines and hemlocks 
sheets of color. The foregoing scillas all have tall spikes of 
flowers and will do well in meadows. 

For rock gardens, and also for naturalizing in bold drifts, 
for they seem to mind little what soil conditions they grow in, 
there is first in the season Scilla bifolia, with a very deep blue 
blossom appearing between its twin leaves, in early March. 
S. siberica taurica with light blue flowers striped with darker 
blue, comes next. A bit later but appearing while the former 
are yet in bloom, is S. siberica and S. siberica alba,—clear blue 
and white,—then S. siberica atrocceurulea, taller and deeper 
blue, and S. siberica azurea—which has distinctive light blue 
heads. This array of attractiveness carries through March and 
April. Early in May comes S. pretenis. To all who have seen 
it, it is the loveliest of all. The flowers are delightfully fra- 
grant and deep blue. 

For a trouble-free investment the scillas commend them- 
selves to anyone who owns a house and lot and wants to have 
Spring beauty in all its loveliness. 

—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 


The Cornelian Cherry's Possibilities 


RANCHES of the lovely Cornus mas can be brought into 

the house now, placed in water and forced into bloom 

in a week or ten days. The branches and twigs, being 

quite angular, give a Japanese effect when used as flower 
arrangements. 

This dogwood is one of the most attractive Spring-bloom- 
ing shrubs. While the flowers are not showy as are those of 
C. florida, they rejoice the gardener’s heart by appearing very 
early in the Spring. By the middle of April in this locality, 
the branches are a mass of tiny yellow flowers. They are like 
the centers of the flowering dogwood without the showy 
white involucre. 

The juicy red berries which ripen in September, and give 
the shrub its common name, Cornelian cherry, are enjoyed 
by birds and I have been told they make good jelly. These 
berries dropping to the ground produce many seedlings 
which, when transplanted, soon grow into shrubs. My origi- 
nal specimen is about 50 years old and has been trained in tree 
form so that it has a trunk several inches in diameter and is 
about 20 feet tall. One plant is trained against a fence where 
it is growing in the espalier manner. It is carrying its first buds 
this year, and I am looking forward to seeing it open very 
early in the Spring. 

—Ella V. A. Garnsey. 


Kinderhook, N. Y. 
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A REALLY GREAT 
YELLOW CLIMBER 


Just what rose lovers have desired for years. 
Lavish in its blooms, its clusters of large, golden, 
fragrant blossoms fairly cover the plant. Vigorous 
grower and perfectly hardy. DOUBLOONS is cer- 
tain to glorify your grounds for a long blooming season. 


Where to Plant Climbing Roses 


Climbing Roses, when in bloom, make a wonderful show on 
trellis, fence or arch. Use to clothe with mass of bloom a 
garage, tall post or pillar. These beautiful Climbing Roses 
will give color to your garden for years and years. 





Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedmen 
and Dealers Everywhere. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK. Helpful sketches 


and data insure success with roses. Also 20 


latest rose creations in full color. FREE! 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses and Plant Specialties 
Dept. HT 57, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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Doubloons 
Pat. 152 





AOD 
Look for This Seal ( (xii 
It is your protec [= 


tion, 





Blaze Pat. 10 
A hardy, everblooming 
scarlet climber. 





Princess Van Orange 
Pat. 106 

A distinct new color. 

Dazzling orange scar 

let. Showy. Hardy. 
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(Complete SERVICE 











@ The largest list of varieties of hardy plants — the most 
complete supply for garden-making in America. 


@ Conveniently located Display Gardens — located for New 
England Garden Makers. 


@ An Advisory Service to help you with your individual 
gardening problems. 


@ A capable, experienced landscape staff for those who de- 
sire the utmost in garden and landscape beauty. 


@ An unwavering policy of high quality products and ser- 
vices, moderately priced — for nearly half a century. 


@ For the small garden as well as the large — a complete, 
well-rounded service, designed to meet the specific needs 
of home gardners. 


@ FOR PLANTS visit our Sales Gardens or send for our 
catalog . . . FOR OUR ADVISORY SERVICE call at 
or write to either of our offices. . . FOR LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE write or phone to either office and ask to have 


one of our landscape experts to call. 
@ Avail yourself of our complete service now — it is specifi- 
cally designed to help YOU. 


Bay State Noursertes 


INCORPORATED 
Framingham 
Mass. 


North Abington 
Mass. 
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We move 
Large 
Trees 


and small 
ones too 


Whether it’s a small 
ornamental speci- 
men or a seventy- 
foot tree; whether 
it’s one or a hun- 
dred, we have the 
facilities for render- 
ing every phase of 
Tree Work, from 
fertilization to sur- 
gery, as well as 
spraying. 





he 


One of thousands of trees recently transplanted by us. 


Through extensive TREE MOVING operations, White & Franke 
tree experts have accumulated a vast and valuable knowledge of tree 
development and disease analysis. Practical skill and experience enable 
us to work more efficiently and economically. 


May we confer with you about plans for Spring—No obligation 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


BROOKLINE Aspinwall 4204 


MASS. 

















TAXUS 
JAPANESE YEW 


We specialize in growing only the 
finest spreading and upright forms 
of this most dependable evergreen. 
Our stock of sizes for hedge planting 
is the largest in America; specimen 
plants, too, as only Bobbink and 
Atkins can grow them. 


Our 1937 Catalogue fully describes 
all the varieties we offer for Spring 
delivery. Your copy is ready. Send 


fifty cents if you live west of the 
Rockies. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
RUTHERFORD 22, NEW JERSEY 


—* 
oe 
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Wooden Blocks Make Garden Walks 


ANY articles have been written of garden paths, but 
none as yet have offered a complete solution to the prob- 
lem. Each has had some shortcomings, and the one I shall 
describe seems to overcome most of them. Flagstones are beau- 
tiful across a lawn and on the level, but on a slope they are 
actually dangerous after a shower or even when wet with dew. 
If one is fortunate enough to be out before breakfast one has 
to be cautious. Between flower beds they wobble under foot 
on account of deep cultivation. 

A gravel or cinder path is anything but attractive across a 
lawn and on a hill or slope, after a storm, is absolutely useless. 
At the top it will be washed clean, with deep crevices. Further 
down and at the bottom everything is buried inches deep. 
Between beds, the earth and the gravel or cinders have a habit 
of mixing so that neither is of any use. 

A third choice is wooden blocks sawed four inches long 
from logs or old cedar telephone poles. They are left round 
and laid on end. Across lawns, down slopes and between 
flower beds they present no disadvantage. If steps are desired, 
the scheme does not change, for the blocks are only sawed 
longer. The above-ground portion of telephone poles is 
always sound and, even if there is an occasional hole in the 
center, it adds to the charm, particularly when grass and 
forget-me-nots are grown in the holes and between the blocks. 

In natural color they look well, but the fastidious can 
paint the block ends with a creosote shingle stain of suitable 
color and the result is beautiful. 

There is only one situation of which I can think where 
block paths are not to be used and that is where a lake or 
stream may possibly overflow the banks and cover them. In 
such a situation I have used red brick. New brick is expensive; 
and used brick is just as good when sprinkled with a weak 
solution of acid and water to remove the lime mortar. The 
best results will be obtained when they are laid on edge. I was 
warned, ‘“‘Don’t use brick, the frost will break them up,’’ but 
I found a way to get around this. In July and August, during 
a dry spell, I sprinkled the brick walk with used motor oil. At 
first the walk looked dirty, but soon the oil was absorbed and 
the bricks remained red, although slightly darker than before. 
As the moisture could not enter the brick, the frost did no 
harm. 

—Fred W. Moseley. 
St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada. 


Cleome, a Valuable and Hardy Annual 


FTEN as one drives through the country or by trim city 
gardens in early Fall, one may see a dazzling display of 
bright, rosy purple flowers which resembles a superior clump 
of hardy phlox, but which, because of its uniformity and mass 
of bloom, is known not to be phlox. This is the hardy annual 
called the spider flower, Cleome spinosa. It deserves a more 
attractive name and should be grown more generally than it is 
at present, for it supplies a mass of bloom when flowers are 
becoming scarce in most northern gardens. 

I have it planted in little nooks between evergreens and 
around shrubs, where it naturalizes and comes up each year. 
It self-sows readily, and the only cultural problem is thinning 
and keeping within bounds. By preference, it likes a sandy 
soil, but it will grow quite satisfactorily under most soil 
conditions. 

Of the 75 known species only C. spinosa is cultivated as a 
garden flower in this country. It grows from three to five feet 
tall and flowers over a long period, displaying white or rose- 
purple blooms. The latter color is much more attractive unless 
one is interested in night or evening effects in the garden. Seed 
is sometimes offered as C. pungens or C. gigantea. 


—R. F. Barker. 


Sandwich, II. 
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CULTIVATORS 
(Patented ) 






As 
essential 
asa 
Lawn 
Mower 


“Use Regu- 
larly,” Say 
Authorities 


TURF AERATION IS A NECESSITY 


And SPIKE DISCS are essential 
for opening the soil that turf 
may “breathe.” But that is not 
all they accomplish; the knife- 
like blades permit moisture to 
seep in and help prevent seeds 
and top dressing from being 
blown or washed away. 
Details, Prices at Your 


Seed House or 
Sales Agents 
JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO., Inc. 
118H CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 
565 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
Manufactured by 
Stoner-Maurer Co., Monroe, Mich. 


Also makers of 
Dunham Water Weight Rollers 





LAWN & GREEN 










Without 
CoMPETITION 








Lristt MELODY 
SNAPDRAGONS”...a 
bed of them in your gar- 
den is like a beautiful story 
full of song and poetry. 


The two-tone coloring 
and fine lustre of these 
flowers from early sum- 
mer to late fall gives an 
impression of a vision 
out of Fairyland. 


We list, as the best of this 
group, Mother Machree, 
Mavourneen, Macushla, 
Blarney, Colleen and 
Killarney. 


The Collection: In- 
cludes one pkt. each of 
all six (r sloly 75 cts. a 
pkt.) and Max Schling’s 
‘Book for Garden Lov- 
ers,” in which you will 
find the most complete 
description of the finest 
new Introductions for 
1937. 





A $4.85 total value—will be sent 
to you, post prepaid, for only $375 


Schlings Seeds 


Madison Avenue near 58th 
New York City 
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The Ornamental Tulip Tree 


_— is much about the tulip tree to commend it to 
garden makers. It has an excellent habit of growth, mak- 
ing a fine, straight trunk, produces interesting and attractive 
greenish-yellow flowers somewhat like tulips in shape in May 
or June and carries handsome yellow foliage late in the 
Autumn. It often attracts attention in the Fall by its fruits, 
which are rather long, cone-like and a rich purple in color. 

The botanical name of the tulip tree is Liriodendron 
tulipifera. The tree is often found in forests with trunks ten 





The tulip tree has distinctive lowers and attractive foliage 


feet in diameter and towering 200 feet into the air. There are 
several varieties but only one species in this country and one 
in China. It is a very ornamental tree and highly desirable for 
street planting. 

Having all these good qualities, the tulip tree would seem to 
merit wide attention. The fact that it has not been used more 
freely is due to the resentment it manifests when shifted from 
one place to another. The transplanting of even small trees is 
attended with difficulty, but if young trees are balled and 
burlapped they can be moved from nursery to home grounds 
safely and such trees will grow into magnificent lawn 
specimens. 


Browallias as Garden Flowers 


LOVELY little blue flower often seen at the flower shows 
bears the name of Browallia speciosa major. It is a free 
flowering, half-hardy annual and is best started in a green- 
house, but there is no reason why plants cannot be obtained 
from seeds sown in boxes of earth in the house in March. In 
fact, seeds sown in the open ground in late April or early May 
will give plants for Autumn flowering. The seeds are ex- 
tremely small, and for that reason should be simply pressed 
into the ground instead of being sown in furrows. The 
browallia also makes a good house plant, and small plants 
remaining in the garden when Autumn comes may be potted 
up and taken indoors. 
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WINTER PLANNING 


for 


SUMMER BEAUTY 





Don't make the mistake of thinking that be- 
cause trees lose their leaves and seemingly 
“hibernate” in winter that they can safely 
be ignored or neglected at this time of year. 
‘@~\ The health and beauty of your trees 
next summer may well depend upon the care 
you give them now. ‘<A Winter's high winds, 
heavy snows and severe sleet storms are a 
serious menace to all trees with V-crotches 
and similar structural defects. And any tree 
which is in a weakened condition, because 
underfed or diseased, is particularly likely 
to fall prey to winter's destructive forces. 
‘@ Pruning, Bracing and Cabling are the 
most common weapons against winter dam- 
age. And, as in all forms of tree work, while 
the technical ability to do the job correctly 
is important, the essential factor is an accu- 
rate scientific diagnosis of the condition to 
be treated. That's why, when trees are 
threatened, it is so greatly to your advan- 
tage to have a Bartlett Diagnostician exam- 
ine them. He brings to the problem the re- 
sources of a vast and complete scientific or- 
ganization, years of study and research, 
years of practical field experience. <> He 
will inspect your trees without charge or 
obligation and give you a carefully pre- 
pared written report on their condition and 
requirements for winter protection, if needed. 
Since your trees cannot be brought to 

the Bartlett Research Laboratories, we 
*"Y do the next best thing—send to your 
trees an expert Diagnostician—espe- 
cially educated and Bartlett-trained in 
plant pathology, plant physiology, en- 


tomology, botany and the related 
sciences. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERTCO. 
Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 

Bartlett Service is available in every commu- 
nity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us 


for the address of the Bartlett Representative 
nearest you. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
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HORSFORD’S 
Regal 
Plants and Lilies 


SEND TODAY for your free copy 
of our new Catalog featuring NEW 
PERENNIALS, Dwarf Asters, new 


Hemerocallis, new Liliums — profusely Our 40 years experi- 
illustrated, listing over 700 varieties of ence insures your 
Regal plants, shrubs, evergreens, ferns ¢Ntire satisfaction. 


and wildflowers for F. H. HORSFORD 


your perennial garden. 
: Route 20, Charlotte, Vermont 













Brooks 


_“Rain’s Only Rival” 
Since 1913 


NO MORE HOSE 


Install a Brooks Underground pop-up Sprinkling System and for- 
get your lawn problems. A Brooks system saves labor—saves water 
and gets you the results in your lawn which you have wished for. 

An Ohio banker says that it is the best investment he made in 
his new home. An estate owner says that without a sprinkling sys- 
tem he would not want the upkeep of the estate. 

We have a system for every sized lawn—the modest home, the 
country estate or the city park. 

Write us for information or better still send us a plot plan and we 
will prepare a layout for your installation without any obligation 


to you. 
JOHN A. BROOKS 
14528 Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 


We may have a dealer in your community. 








The Finest Marigold Novelty 


of the Year—“Golden Crown” 
(A Dwarf Guinea Gold) 


Fancy a border of this magnificent English 
Novelty, identical with Guinea Gold except in 
height, resplendent with 25 to 30 large, golden 
yellow blooms to each 10 inch plant! 

Originator’s Pictorial Pkts. 35c, 3 for $1.00 


W rite for Free 1937 Seed Annual 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, Mass. 
See us at the Boston Show — Spaces 33-34 
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Chemical Control of Bindweeds 


HE field bindweed, Convolvulus arvensis, is the most per- 
nicious weed that ever troubled the cultivator of the soil. 
Spreading rapidly, of great persistence and not controlled by 
ordinary cultural practices, it makes gardening difficult and ex- 
pensive on land it occupies. During the last few years experi- 
mental work has indicated that bindweed may be eliminated 
by appropriate treatments with sodium chlorate, a very useful 
chemical weed killer. Sodium chlorate is especially valuable in 
that, unlike many weed killers, it soon decomposes or leaches 
from the soil after killing the weeds. Chlorate-treated land is 
not sterile for more than one or two seasons. The writer’s ex- 
perience in treating about an acre of land to be used for garden 
and lawn may be of interest to others troubled with this weed. 
The sodium chlorate is dissolved in water at the rate of one 
and one-half pounds to the gallon and then applied as a fine 
spray with a bucket pump or similar tool. The foliage and 
surface of the ground should be thoroughly soaked. The first 
application may be made after the plants are in flower or 
later, preferably during damp weather when the soil is moist. 
This will kill the tops to the ground, but a few shoots will 
survive and make a weak growth. After these have made 
growth of a few inches, spray them again. In late Fall a third 
spraying will be necessary to clean up the occasional weak 
shoots that may appear. 

If it is desired to use the land throughout the Summer, the 
treatment may be deferred until early November before the 
ground freezes, at which time the chlorate is broadcast on 
the surface of the soil at the rate of about one pound to 90 
square feet. The chlorate acts on the roots of the bindweed 
during the Winter months and is partially decomposed by 
Spring, so that certain crops may be grown. 

Sodium chlorate is toxic to most plants and will kill all 
plants in a treated area. Valuable garden plants should not be 
set in treated ground until at least a year has elapsed. The first 
year following treatment the ground may be utilized by grow- 
ing a leguminous cover crop to be turned under for soil 
improvement. 

Chemical treatment is too expensive for large areas, but very 
useful for eliminating small patches before they have spread. 
It is also particularly useful for destroying poison ivy since 
one need not come in contact with the plants when spraying 
them. 

Sodium chlorate should be used with great care since or- 
ganic substances saturated with the solution and then dried 
become highly inflammable, although the chlorate itself does 
not burn. Wear rubber boots while spraying, wash them and 
saturated clothing immediately before they dry. Do not spray 
bulky vegetation near buildings in dry periods. Fall applica- 
tions on the surface of the soil are safer near buildings. 


—G. L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 








Tuberous Rooted Begonias Campton 





ALBAMONT SILVER MEDAL 
Tuberous Rooted Begonias 


Giant Double Camellia Flowered 
Fimbriata or Double Frilled 


Colors: White, Yellow, Orange, Scarlet, Crimson, 
Salmon, Pink, and Rose 


Narcissiflora, Duplex, and 
single crested in mixed colors 


Fine Flowering Tubers 
$2.00 per dozen Postpaid 


Silver Medal Awarded by the Massachusetts 
Horticuitural Society to Albamont ALBAMONT GARDENS 





New Hampshire 
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Giant Flowering 
Hybrid Varieties 


Exquisite colors (varying from sil- 
very pink to crimson, pure white to 
deep violet-blue), a profusion of 
flowers, and liberal growth, distin- 


guish the new Giant-flowering 
Hybrids. 


More than a score of these beau- 
tiful climbers are fully described 
in our booklet; several shown in 
natural colors. A copy will be 
mailed upon request to readers of 
Horticulture. 


James I. George & Son 


Box H Fairport, New York 


























DORMANT SPRAYING 


Wilson’ 
SCALE-O 


An improved miscible oil that is non- 
poisonous, non-inflammable and that 
covers evenly and freely every crack 
and crevice, assuring complete egg 
mass eradication. Arrange now to 
spray while yet dormant your Junipers, 
Lilacs, Spruce, Euonymous, Apple and 
Pear as well as shade trees, particu- 
larly Elms. 





PLANY FOOD 
This careful, scientific blend of NAT- 


URAL elements is the fect plant 
food, producing flowers, foliage, fruits 
and vegetables in profusion and abun- 
dance. Finely milled, easy to use. Order 
a trial bag now for Spring planting. 


We cordially invite you to visit us at 

Booths 112 and 269 at the International 

Flower Show, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, March 15 to 20. 


GOicdrewti 
Dept. E-31 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Thymes as Grass Substitutes 


HE discussion in Horticulture two or three years ago re- 

garding camomile lawns and paths prompted me to try 
several of the low-growing thymes in this rdle. Some of the 
conclusions reached during the experiment follow. 

There appeared to be little advantage in the thyme path 
over one of grass so far as labor was concerned, the former 
taking the same amount of rolling and trimming to maintain 


a neat appearance, although it did take less cutting. The most | 


marked superiority shown by the thyme path was during the 
flowering period. Thymus serpyllum coccineus, particularly, 
showed its worth, because of its fragrance. The latter, a most 
gracious attribute, is not to be overlooked when the gardener 
is considering paths. My order of preference, after these experi- 
ments, places the foregoing variety in first place, with T. ser- 
pyllum albus, T. serpyllum lanuginosus and T. herba-barona 
following in turn. The soft, gray mats of lanuginosus would 
place it higher in the list were it not for its shy flowering, and 
the tenderness of herba-barona on a flat surface this far north 
outweighs its delicious caraway odor. 

The thymes have the great advantage of being able to 


maintain themselves on very little moisture, which is no small | 


consideration in a dry garden. According to my experience, 
they stand up well under all ordinary travel except that per- 
formed on high heels, and even grass cannot take that kind of 
punishment. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Starting Slow-Germinating Seeds 


STARTING slow-germinating seeds in the house such | 


as lobelia, verbena and petunia I have found it best to use 
clay pots of the type used for tulips and Spring-flowering 
bulbs. Drainage is insured by putting in broken clay pots or 
coal ashes. The pot is then filled with a fine light soil and the 


seeds sown as thinly as possible and covered lightly with soil, | 


which is patted down gently. After this has been done, the 
pots are placed in a shallow pan of water until the top-soil 
becomes damp. The pots are set in a sunny window with a 
thickness or two of newspaper over them. In about three or 
four days even slow germinating seeds will show through. 
As soon as they begin poking through, the paper is removed 
and the pots placed where they will receive sun part of the 
day. Care should be taken that the soil does not become too 
dry. In no time they are ready for transplanting. 


—Agnes Mary Gibson. 
Harrison, N. J. 


A Desirable Vine for the South 


| ‘HE heart of Summer lies in the cool foliage and the rosy 
blossoms of Rosa-de-Montana, as everyone who has seen 
the vine in profusion in the far South or in lesser glory in more 


| rigorous climates, can testify. Even as far north as Memphis, 


| Tenn., Antigonon leptopus does not begin to bloom until late | 


Summer and that after an early start from hothouse-grown 
vines or roots stored over Winter in the house. It is scarcely 
ever kept alive outdoors in that latitude and one might as well 
depend on new vines each year. They may be bought at the 
rate of three for one dollar. 


Wherever climate or greenhouse facilities permit, this lovely | 


| vine should not be overlooked. The main points to be ob- 


served in its culture are earliness in starting it into growth 


and sun and warmth sufficient to remind the plants of their | 


Mexican nativity. 


The popularity of the plant is shown in the number of | 


names given it. No one will hold out for the botanical An- 
tigonon leptopus when Queen’s Wreath, Coral Vine, Mexican 
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Flowering from 
Spring until Fall 


Collection of 5-°3.50 


Your garden without Day Lilies? 
It just isn’t done. The prece- 
dent dates back to the Colonial 
days. These five new ones are 
by far the choicest ever de- 
veloped. Truly lovely in apri- 
cots and yellows. 






1 Bay State—glistening deep 
yellow—each $.65 
> a ee | em 
vellow, shaded light cadmium 
—cach $.65 
Lemona—delicate a lem- 
on-yellow—each $.65 

4 The Gem—deep orange-yel- 
low. Very showy. Each $.65 

5 Mrs. W. H. Wyman--lovely 


lemon-yellow—each $1.00 


New Hardy Plant Catalog 


Send for the new Plant Catalog. Contains 
many new things. 16 pages of color 
illustrations made direct from flowers. 
By far the finest Catalog published in 
America. 


. Al “Wayside Gardens 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


Lutton’s Leds 


28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, O. 
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ITH one-hand ease cut 18” swaths 
— trims closer to walls, trees, 
hedges than with a hand-mower — 
scoot up steep terraces — start, stop, 
steer — swiftly, effortlessly. Handiest 
power mower ever built for lawns of 
every size, also a wonder in estate, 
; park, school, cemetery 
and golf service. So 
simple and dependable a 
child can operate it. 
Light weight — won’t 
pack soil. Easy-starting, 
quiet 4-cycle motor runs 
all day at fuel cost of 
only 20c. Rubber Tires, 
Free Wheeling, Four 
Cutting Heights, Auto- 
matic Start-Stop Con- 
trol and nine other 
features. Hundreds of 
enthusiastic owners; 
6th successful year. 
Write for free litera- 
ture today. Address 


EVINRUDE LAWN-BOY 
1661 W. HOPE AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 

















~ SEND FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 





Kunderd Shdiok; 


V20N 


Choice Gladioli 


Large Size Bulbs 
ail Differe’; 1 QO 


aii Label’? 
postpaid | 


Twenty Glorious Gladioli 
—a complete range of beau- 
tiful colors—each bulb dif- 
ferent —— many prize-win- 
ning varieties, labeled as to 
name—all for $1.00. 
Plan Now to Plant 
Gladioli 
Resolve today to become 
better acquainted with Kun- 
derd’s World Famous Glad- 
ioli. Growing these beauties 
in your garden will provide 
you with thrills aplenty. 
Special Bargain 
Collection 
It’s a big bargain—order one 
or several collections today. 
Just pin a dollar bill to the 
coupon and mail it at once. 
36 page illustrated Gladi- 
olus Book sent FREE — 
Write for your copy. 
A. E. KUNDERD INc. 
307 LINCOLN WAY. GOSHEN, IND. 
~.MAIL THIS COUPON OR WRITE A LETTER... 
A. E. KUNDERD Inc. Am't enclosed - 
307 LINCOLN WAY, GOSHEN, IND. 
Please send $1.00 Collections 
Free Gladiolus Book 


Name see's AOE Se ee G 
R.F.D. or St. ; sia 
City State 

















DICKSONS 
CENTENNIAL 


a marvelous new Rose 
(Plant Pat. No. 223) 
A ROSE of sublime beauty — 
gorgeous blooms of deep glow- 
ing crimson with a velvety 
shading of brilliant red. Ele- 
gant long pointed buds devel- 
oping into very large fragrant 
blooms of Peony shape, carried 
on fine long stems. Strong, 
vigorous and free-blooming. 
$2 each; $20 per dozen. 
Dreer’s 1937 Garden Book Free 


HENRY A. DREER 


a 233 Dreer Bidg. 








Phila., Pa. po 








HORTICULTURE 


Love Vine or Mountain Rose are there for the using. Cecile 
Hulse Matchat in ‘‘Mexican Plants for American Gardens” 
adds to the collection of names, Rose of Montezuma, Confed- 
erate Vine, Flor de San Diego and the native Cenizo. She says 
that the vine rivals the bougainvillea in beauty, requires poor 
soil for the best bloom, and is easily propagated by cuttings. 
In Mexico the tubers become large, up to 15 pounds, have a 
nutlike flavor and are edible—and eaten! Seed, tubers or well- 
grown plants may be purchased from southern florists. 


—Mary S. Smith. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The Ten Best Peonies in 1936* 


RCTURUS, a big, brilliant, beautiful, new single, red 
peony originated by Mr. Auten, must head the list of 
the best kinds in my garden last year. Hardly less entitled to 
the honor was Sass’ Imperial Pink. It was royal in bearing, 
raising its flaming flowers proudly aloft. Dominant, immacu- 
late in color and perfect in form, W. L. Gumm must have a 
place, too. Genevieve opened perfectly its great creamy balls 
of beauty, and for the first time in its 12 years of life in my 
garden showed the perfection it is capable of attaining. 

Spectacular in size and fine in tint, Elise Renault gave the 
largest flower of all, but Ward Welsh was almost breath- 
taking in its beauty, with perfect form and inimitable tints. 
For at least once in its life it showed its true grandeur. 

Calypso, tall, unusual and most attractive, demands a place 
in the list, while our old tried and true friend Kelway’s 
Glorious can never be left out in any year. 

Alluringly attired in robes of softest pink shading to creamy 
white, A. G. Perry was easily one of the finest flowers to be 
found. To Dixie, with its glowing globes of gorgeousness, 
must fall the honor of closing the list. 

Ten peonies of great beauty, but ten that would probably 
never all appear in this list again and certainly could never 
have appeared before, although Kelway’s Glorious has always 
earned a place, and usually the first, in the best ten in my 
garden, ever since it came into it 17 years ago. 

If I were asked to name the ten best peonies I saw outside 
my own garden, I should place first that remarkable new one, 
Mrs. Livingston Farrand, not as I saw it at Toronto, beauti- 
ful and striking as it was, but as I saw it growing in Colonel 
Nicholls’ garden in Ithaca, N. Y. Fine in form and excellent 
in habit, with beautiful foliage and good stems, it held its 
glowing, pure pink tones unfaded and untarnished to the end. 

Next, I should place that grand and glorious white, Mrs. 
J. V. Edlund, certainly destined to take its place in the galaxy 
of the ten best. Unforgettable also was the perfect bloom of 
Hansina Brand at Toronto. Yet Solange was unequalled in 
beauty the day before the show and was the most perfect of 
all. Hardly less beautiful, however, was Col. Nicholls’ No. 9 
and his Nos. 1, 2 and 8 in his own garden were almost their 
equals. Beautiful in form and dainty in coloring, Mrs. Harry 
F, Little was certainly the best I saw in Mr. Little’s garden, 
and one of the best I saw anywhere. 

How shall we wind up the list? With those splendid 
blooms of A. B. Franklin or those grand flowers of Mrs. A. 
M. Brand? But perhaps Franklin’s D-44 is entitled to the 
honor. Yet Nick Shaylor’s claims for Madams Escary and 
La Lorraine can hardly be denied. Choose as you will, they 
are all beautiful and entitled to a place in any man’s garden. 

If I should pick from these two lists the ten most perfect 
blooms in form and coloring, they would be Hansina Brand, 
Solange, Mrs. J. V. Edlund, Arcturus, Imperial Pink, Kel- 
way’s Glorious, No. 9, W. L. Gumm, Genevieve and Ward 
Welsh. But these are not my choice as the ten best peonies in 
the world. That is a different matter. 





*From notes by G. W. Peyton in the American Peony Society Bulletin. 
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LILACS 


=e Spring Planting 


Flower growers 
everywhere have 
long looked to 
BRAND for the 
world’s finest 
peonies. Now 
BRAND'S Own- 
Root French 
Lilacs are 
equally famous. 








If you want lilacs that don’t freeze 
out, plant the kind that Brand grows 
—strong, hardy, vigorous bushes — 
not budded or grafted but grown on 
their OWN ROOTS. 10,000 were 
spade-dug and placed in storage last 
Fall, all carefully selected for their 
fine root systems—now standing up- 
right in moist black dirt—ideal con- 
dition for Spring planting. Over 160 
varieties. All colors — white, red, 
lavender, pink, purple. 


20,000 PEONY ROOTS 


We have never before stored a finer 
assortment of high class peonies. 
Large vital roots, grown in ideal soil 
and climate — over 200 gorgeous 
varieties. 
BRAND’S NEW CATALOG includes 
Brand’s prize-winning peonies, 
Own-Root Lilacs, many new fruits 
and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds. Send at once for a 
free copy of this large valuable book. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Paribault, Minn. 
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MORE BLOSSOMS FROM 
your HOUSE PLANTS/ 


Why let your plants wither and die pre- 
WATE 


maturely when a T can add 
weeks of life—and increase blossoms and 
foliage? This new discovery, endorsed by 
rominent horticulturist and research 

abcratories, adds new life and beauty to 
potted plants because it constantly feeds 
the correct amount of water to the roots up 
thru the pot wall. 

When your plant is placed on a WATER- 
MAT, the soil cannot become watersoaked 
—will not dry out. Enjoy this ‘“‘life insur- 
ance for potted plants.” 


TRIAL OFFER 

If your dealer doesn’t carry WATER- 
MATS, send his 
name and $1.00 for 
our WATERMAT 
GIFT combination 
— 83 WATERMATS 
(ass’t sizes) and 3 
attractive green 
saucers, in gift 
package—prepaid. 
(If west of Mississippi, 
add 15¢ for MO 


Oe OSMO GARDEN Company 


t.23 .229 NORTH 63 rd. wor A 
p/hiladelphia, fennsylvania i 
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For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


" Seed & Bulb Spec cialists ts 


NEW YORKCITY 








NEW HOLLAND 
ELECTRIC & GAS 
LAWN MOWERS 


cut and trim with scarcely 
a fringe left along the 
walk or around the trees 
and shrubs. 


W rite for Circular and Prices 


New Holland Machine Co. 
New Holland, Pa. 


“PRACTICAL PAILS” 




















STYLE Cc 








U. 8. Design Patent 98406 
pH mean J the life of your garden flowers by 
—_ g in water the instant they are cut. 
ails fave long handle, easy to carry. Will 
not rust, green enamel over ——— steel. 
Four Models to choose from—$3.50 each 
PAULINE W. SMITH 
47 BUCKINGHAM ST., WATERBURY, CONN. 
See pails at Boston Flower Show at booth 13 


AHERN PR A REI MMPI 8 St cnr 
SPECIAL LOW PRICED 
ASSORTMENT 
for Chrysanthemum Lovers 

Fede Ohad mon eee 
crtsin theie eoreeoe® BRISTOL 
hardy, cary te.grow HARDY KOREAN 


assortment NOW for 6 
spring planting. MUMS 
OFFER NO. 3 

1 each of 12 choice Korean Hybrid Chry- 

santhemums in a splendid range of colors 

—plus one new 1937 variety, free. 

13 plants for $4.00 (Prepaid anywhere) 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


STOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 43 


J BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Red Bay's Bay-Rum Fragrance 


N CLOSE association with the sweet bay, Magnolia virgini- 
ana, in the Pocosin bogs of North Carolina, one finds the 
inconspicuous red bay, Persea borbonia; occasionally as a 
small tree but more frequently as a thin shrub where it spreads 
into the thin shade of adjoining woods. The leaf is both larger 
and rougher in shade and, in the South, evergreen. The inter- 
est is in the bay-rum fragrance of the crushed foliage, because, 
despite its common name, it is not a magnolia but a member of 
the true laurel family. 

I have seen it as a small tree both in Knoxville and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where it endures short periods of below-zero 
weather. The blooms, a mere dust of reddish mist, count 
little, but I should like an occasional specimen in with the 
equally fragrant calycanthus, both within easy reach of a 
much-frequented path. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Kalanchoe a Desirable Plant 


HAVE found the kalanchoe a desirable plant for either 

garden or window and by sowing the seed in late Summer 
one can have it in bloom for Valentine’s Day. The kalanchoe 
is charming in all stages of growth but its large panicles of 
vivid scarlet flowers, carried well above the dense foliage, have 
made it a ‘‘must have’’ for me. 

While it is sold as well-started plants, yet the seeds germi- 
nate in 14 days and it is easy to bring it to a state of perfec- 
tion. Mine carried many flower stalks, and blooms which 
remained perfect for at least two months. Because of this, I 
believe the kalanchoe will soon vie with our Christmas 
queen, the poinsettia, in popular favor. I find that peat moss 
under and at the foot of the plant adds greatly to its perfec- 
tion, as much moisture is necessary in the last stages of bloom. 

—RMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas. 


Wintering Gerberas in Missouri 
RS. LEININGER’S article (Horticulture, January 15) 


reminded me of my own joy and tribulation with 
Gerbera jameson. Plants I had secured: from an exhibitor at 
the National Flower Show in St. Louis about four years ago 
did well when treated as Mrs. Leininger suggests, but I have 
never been able to winter them outdoors, even with the most 
elaborate protection. 


—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR A PERMANENT LAWN 











STAIGREEN will | 
give you a perma- 
ment lawn, free 
of troublesome 
weeds, with beautiful deep-rooted 
turf, luxuriant and emerald-green 
from early Spring to early Winter. 
Don’t experiment, sow STAIGREEN. 
Pamphlet ‘How to Build a Permanent 
Lawn’”’ free in every package. 


2\ lbs. $1.55 1244 tbs. $6.50 
5 tbs.$3.00 25 ibs. $12.50 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. 


Use one pound for a quick new lawn 10x 20 
St. — half quantity for renovating old lawn. 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 


25 tbs. $1.75 100 Ibs. $5.00 
For new lawns use 10 Ibs. to 200 sq. ft. — 
half quantity for renovating. 


Stumpp & WalterCo., New York City xO 

Please send me...... Ibs. STAIGREEN. 

e«s---lbs, EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER. 
FREE SEED ANNUALO 


‘Seaméllite 


132-138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 

Newark, N. J. 

Englewood, N.J. 

Hempstead, L. I. 





Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 


























TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Pour-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
a dozen, Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
prepaid in U. 8. For Canada, add 10%. 
Shipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 





CEDAR HILL 
Nursery ||HEMLOCK 
ecm . rd . Sheared for Hedges 
New Yook lto 12 ft. 
HYBRID YEWS Our Catalogue includes :— 
SPECIMEN LILACS sBceaeeges 
In Over One Hundred Kinds @ Rhododendron 
PEONIES @ Kalmia 
IRISES @ Azaleas 
to pe pall @ Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS CURTIS NURSERIES 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER CALLICOON NEW YORK 

































LANDSCAPES 


DEVELOPMENT~MAINTENANCE 


N landscape work each proj- 

ect is a completely new 
problem. Experience is essen- 
tial. To each task we bring 
years of technical training, 
practical experience and a 
highly skilled organization. 
Particular clients report fuil 
satisfaction with results. 


Lawns : Walks : Walls : Driveways 
Tennis Courts Rock Gardens 
Tree Moving Pruning 








23 GREATON oT... 
Boston - West Roxbury. Ss i ’ 
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OD mindeaiaiies 


FROM SEED 


From Runnerless Plants 


ARON SOLEMACHER strawberry, of 

the Alpine type, flowers in ten weeks 
from sowing. It bears abundantly through- 
out the season, fruit of medium size with 
the distinctive and unrivaled flavor of the 
wild strawberry. Flavor and aroma make this 
plant a splendid subject for growing in pots, 


HORTICULTURE 


Varying Results With Pachysandra 


ITH reference to the reprinted article on ground covér§ 
from a bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Gardet 
(Horticulture, January 1, 1937) and Butler Sturtevant’s ex4 
ceptions to the conclusion with respect to pachysandra in the 
St. Louis area, in the February 1 issue, may I add that I have 





or the flower garden. Pkt. 25c, 3 for 65c. | 


Baron Solemacher, yellow fruited. Similar 
to the red variety, except that fruit is 
golden and of even finer flavor. Pkt. 25c. 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated, 1937, 
lists and describes all the novelties, and 
more than 2,000 other varieties of filcwers. 


Vaughan's Seed Store 


(Founded 1876) 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
47 Barclay Street, New York 





“SUCCESS WITH ROSES”‘is an inter- 
esting, helpful periodical indispensable 
to rose lovers. Send 


only l0c for 4issues 
and coupon good 
for 2Se¢ on first 



















Or get a sample 
copy Free with our 


14 Price Offer 


2 STAR om | 
ROSES 

%& AMI QUINARD H. T., crimson- 
maroon, black lustre $1 ea. 
FEDERICO CASASH.T., copper 
& orange, from Spain $1 ea. 
Send only $1 for BOTH of 
these fragrant, everbloom- 
ing roses—2 yr. FIELD-GROWN. 
1937 GUIDE TO GOOD 
ROSES, FREE, describes 
183 best roses, shows 
65 in color, including 
newest patented roses. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
R. Pyie, Pres. West Grove 292 , Pa. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


7 iN gS 
——— order of $2.50. 


Oo. ”. 
YEARS 
growingroses 
is condensed 
into help- 
ful folder, 
‘“Beautif 
With Roses 


FREE 





NNUAL medal awards 
intensify membership 
interest in local garden clubs. 
An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials consider- 


ing the use of annual awards in 
bronze, silver, gold. 


Address, please, the 


Medallic Art Company 
210 East 5ist Street 
New York City 


Medalists to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 











Send for this FREE BOOK 






on Select California Soeds 


Hallawell Seed Co. 
256 Market St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send FREE 


pour 1937 Garden 
ook. 





not only watched the interesting experiment with ground 
covers at the botanical garden but have known intimately and 
affectionately for over 30 years the lovely terrain on which 
Principia College now so proudly stands, and where Mr. 
Sturtevant performed miracles under difficulties. 

Pachysandra seemed to grow well the first year in a favor- 
ably located tree-shaded trial bed in the botanical garden but 
looked very spotty the following season. In my own garden 
with far less shade it made no progress at all. Trials made in 
other parts of St. Louis County also proved disappointing. 

That pachysandra has done well for Mr. Sturtevant on the 
picturesque Mississippi River bluffs that skirt the eastern 
course of the stream not many miles north of St. Louis, is no 
surprise to me. Many plants which are free and happy there 
have the distressing habit of developing negative tendencies 
elsewhere. Years ago there were boxwoods growing, with 
apparently no care or protection, where Principia College now 
stands, and when I last saw them they were still growing 
beautifully. Yet boxwoods are rare in the vicinity of St. 
Louis. In the quaint little village of Elsah, Ill., nestling in the 
| narrow winding spring-fed valley at the very foot of Prin- 
cipia, I have seen flowers grow with such vigor and color and 
reckless abandon it prompted me to pause and ponder. 

On Summer evenings a damp coolness from the river drifts 
lazily up the little valley and oftentimes spreads a heavy dew 
| over the uplands. Perhaps the refreshing moisture has some- 


_ thing to do with the excellence of plant life there. 


It is my conviction, however, that about 90 per cent of the 
people attempting to grow pachysandra in the St. Louis area 
are due for disappointment. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Melons in the Home Garden 


| gue amateurs think they cannot grow muskmelons or 
cantaloupes unless they have a hotbed in which to start 
the plants. This is a mistake. Just as good results are obtained 
by sowing the seeds directly in the ground under an open box 
with a glass top. Of course, there must be a box for each hill. 
_ The box acts as a small coldframe, preventing damage from 


—Dolph Keller. 





| frost and keeping the ground warm. When the sun shines 
| brightly, it is important to slide or raise the glass tops a little 
_ to admit the air and give suitable ventilation. When warm 





| weather is fully established, and the plants well above ground, 
the glass may be removed and replaced with mosquito netting, 


which will serve to save the plants from the ravages of flea | 


beetles and striped beetles, which often do much damage to 
unprotected plants. 


Gladioli for a Long Succession 


(f,——— corms may be planted as soon as the ground 
warms up, or about the time the leaves begin to appear 


_ on shade trees. Of course, planting may be kept up at intervals 


fof several weeks in order to have a long succession of bloom. 
Varieties differ in their blooming habits, however, as some 
commence to flower in 60 days, while others require 100 days. 
It is a fact, too, that the larger corms of any variety flower 
somewhat earlier than smaller corms of the same kinds. It is 
best to plant in triple rows about eight or ten inches wide, 
and close planting is desirable because then one spike supports 
another. A good standard fertilizer should be used at planting 
time, ard a side dressing later will be helpful in making large 





spikes. 
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HILL'S BOOK OF 
EVERGREENS 


HILLS BOOK OF CMU / 
EVERGREENS 4 


See this ‘heautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America'sleading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x9%”’, containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 
cluding complete information on uses, 
descriptions, propagation, historical and 
culturalinformation pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with f ull privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 365 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen Specialists | America's Largest Growers 









Illustrated LECTURE, second season 





“WILLIAMSBURG 


RESTORED” 
By SIDNEY N. SHURCLIFF 


Landscape architect associated with this 
largest and most faithful of Colonial 
restorations. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


| 11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


HARRISON,N. Y. 
Phone: Park 852-R 


HYBRID 
CLIMBING 
ROSES: Strong, 
well rooted, 
northern field 
grown—2 yr. old. Fifteen varieties 
including Christine Wright, salmon 
pink; Dr. Van Fleet, flesh pink; 
Evergreen Gem, cream white; 
Hiawatha, single, scarlet and gold; 
Jacotte, yellow, and Paul’s Scarlet. 


HYBRID TEA: Strong, well rooted, 
northern field grown 2 yr. 25 or more 
leading varieties. Well established 
strong bushes, 10 for $3.50. Well 
established medium bushes, 10 for 
$2.25. 
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Tricker’s '')\ 


| Colorful 


WATER LILIES 


| Guaranteed to Bloom 
No garden is complete without the beauty and fra- 
| grance of a Water Lily Pool., Water Lilies are easiest 
of flowers to grow; no weeding—no watering—no hoe- 
ing. Certain to prove a delight for the whole family. 
BOOKLET, “How to Build a Pool.” Pool building 
as an easy matter with this complete booklet—10c. 

Send Today for NEW CATALOG 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Catalog con- 
FR E E tains everything you will 
want to know about a 
Canada lSe WaterGarden. Write today! 


Everything for the Water Garden 
7304 BROOKSIDE AVE. 7324 RAINBOW TERRACE 
| SADDLE RIVER, N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 
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Just in time for the Spring Garden Rush 
JOHN’S 
PLANT LABEL 





Write on surface 
Glass Tube Style 134" x 134" with 

e ink, pencil, rubber 
stamp or type- 


Usethem for rockery : 
writer. 


or border, flats or 
pots, on roses, shrubs 
and trees. 
+. 
Use over and over in- 
definitely. 
cs 
If your seedsman can't 
supply you, order di- 
rect or send 10¢ for 
sample, 


Permanently 
legible. 

e 
Inconspicuous. 
+ 
Minimum root 
disturbance. 
* 
$1.00 for 12 
$5.00 for100 


JOHN A. FRITZ, Designer — Maker 
146 East King Street Lancaster, Pa. 


NECTAR CUPS 


The Original Humming Bird Feeders 
in five colors 














Ruby, Topaz, Cobalt Blue, Opal, 
Sea Green 





Let Nectar Cups help you attract 
the humming birds to your garden. 


25e each—set of five, $1.00 Postpaid 
Manufactured by 


C. S. KEIRSTEAD & SON 
52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. 
Circular Free 


GLADIOLUS 


The modern Gladiolus is a different 
flower from the “Glad” of our grand- 
mother’s garden. William E. Clark, 
past-president of the New England 
Gladiolus Society, discusses its trans- 
formation and culture, and stresses 
the beauty of the informal type in 
the March issue of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


25c a copy. Subscription price is $2.00 


a year. Trial subscription, 7 months 
for $1.00. 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H Sixth Avenue, New York City 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton. 
Winter Term in Boston. 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 7. 
JohnA. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director. 
45 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Write for Catalog. 


Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! 
Ask the Bird That Owns One 
6 for $5 postpaid 
Why Pay More? Order Now! 
EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 


Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON ST.. CANTON, MASS. 


LOVELY NEW ZINNIAS 


The finest Zinnias grown—70 different 
varieties, including the season’s newest 
novelties. 
An illustrated catalogue of rare alpine, 
perennial, and annual seeds. 












RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Dept. T 
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At Last a Yellow Aster 


| 5 yp vwoyqnemaanm have been trying for a long time to pro- 
duce a yellow aster. They seem to have succeeded at last, 
at least in a measure, for Golden Sheaf is a good deep yellow 
in the bud, although it gradually turns to cream as the flower 
opens. It belongs to the branching type and the plants grow 
about two feet tall. The flowers are double and as they have 
long stems, are excellent for cutting. Because of its rare color 
and its other good qualities, Golden Sheaf is likely to be a 
welcome addition to the ranks of worthwhile annuals, al- 
though the list of asters is already a very long one. 





Golden Sheaf is a notable addition to the ranks of the annual asters 


A Support for Peonies 


AVING profited by the experience of other gardeners as 
reported in Horticulture, | am prompted to write of a 
device I tried last Spring to support the heavy blooms of my 
peonies. In the Spring when the shoots first came up, I put a 
hoop from a bushel basket, stained green, over each plant. 
Then I secured three or four stout sticks for each plant and 
drove a nail in each at the height needed to support the 
blooms. When the plants came to their full height and the 
buds formed, ready to bloom, I drove the sticks into the 
ground, raised the hoops easily to position and tied them to 
the sticks around the nails. 

This made a very satisfactory crib for each plant at no 
expense whatever, and for the first time I saved my peony 
blooms from breaking down with their weight. 

—Annie W. Granger. 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Leaf Mold for Acid Soil 


EAF mold is now available for garden use and is extremely 
valuable in the handling of certain plants. It, together 
with peat moss, will do wonders for the rhododendrons 
as well as for mountain laurel and the andromedas. It 
is very important to keep in mind the fact that plants of 
this character must have entirely different treatment from 
the other shrubs. 









Expert Gardeners Use 


MANURE 


To Grow Beautiful 
Lawns & Flowers 


















FREE! “Tips on Gardening” tells 

how to make better lawns 
and gardens. Tells why the florist, 
landscape gardener and practical veg- 
etable grower prefer manure to make 
their soil rich and fertile. They know 
from experience that manure puts 
new life into worn-out soils and 
makes all plants thrive. You can grow 
beautiful flowers, thick velvety lawns 
and big crops of crisp, delicious vege- 
tables by using Wizard Sheep and 
Cow Manures. They are concen- 
trated, weedless, safe and easy to use. 
They supply humus and all the 
needed plant food elements. Send 
for your free copy of “Tips on Gar- 
dening.” Avoid substitutes — insist 
on Wizard at your supply house. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
62 Union Stock Yards, 7AaR 


and 


SHEEP MANURES 








tor Distinctive Year-round Landscaping 
Western Broad Leafed Evergreens— 
Mountain Myrtle (Pachistima myrsinites) 


Erect shrub 2 to 3 ft.; permanent green box- 
wood foliage, fine for shade, slope, or border. 
Oregon Grape ( Mahonia aquifolium). Richly 
colored heavy Winter foliage to 3 ft.; showy 
flowers & fruit. Fine mass or with evergreens. 


Kinni-kinnick (Bearberry). Evergreen 
creeper, fine beneath trees, over rocks and 
banks, in rock garden. 


Hardy Flowering Shrubs— 

Ocean Spray ( Holodiscus) . Beautiful creamy 
plumes in June, soft green foliage. Rapid 
easy grower; fine tall specimen or border. 


Rose Spirea (S. Douglasii). Long rose-hued 
spikes throughout Summer, luxuriant 5 ft 
foliage; vigorous, blooms first year. 
Limited stock of sturdy young plants, 
hardened for severe climates by Nature and 
special garden culture. 
Prices including delivery: 
Mt. Myrtle, Or. Grape, Ocean Spray— 

3 plants for $2; 5 for $3. 
Kinni-kinnick, Spirea—4 for $2; 7 for $3. 

Descriptive Circular 


Native Gardens of Eastern Washington 


Box 270 SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


AIR CONDITIONED 


HOMES for SEEDS 





Gt the most from your seeds. Give them 
the advantages of good environment, 
with sufficient air and moisture to assure 
quick germination. 

Before you do any planting mix Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss with the soil. This 
ideal soil conditioner keeps the soil well 
aerated, assures good drainage, maintains 
moisture constancy and promotes vigorous 
root development — the key to all healthy 
top growth. 

Let us send you FREE informative bulletin, 
“Growing Plantlets from Seed’’—a bulletin 
every gardener should have. Write today. 
Address Dept. H 3-1. 


ri a PEAT IMPORT EAT MOSS 


Educational, Advertising 8 
Research Dept. 


155 John St., New York, N. Y. 





SPECIAL GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


For $2.00, we will ship prepaid, 
two each large bulbs, correctly 
labelled. 


Amador Mammoth White 
Blue Danube Miss Edith Rowe 
Brightside Pelegrina 
Coryphee Polar Ice 
Elkhart Salbach’s Pink 
Jean du Tailles Wasaga 


Special Gratis—1 Seabrook White 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 











KEENE PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier Healthier Plants 


easy 
"ESE AND 
PERFEC 
em 
re a portable hot-water 
eated, home green-house all your 
own. Banish forever the fuss and SEND ONLY 


muss of hot beds and cold frames. 

Grow your own vegetable and flower 0 0 
plants from seeds or bulbs with a 

Keene Portable “Plant Starter.” NOW 
Get started earlier...save money... 

get healthier, sturdier plants. Has 2 heat zones... 
thermostatically controlled. Made of weather-proof 
*“Superboard.”’ ‘‘Lustra-Glass’’ admits ultra-violet 
sun rays. Light weight...move anywhere. 15 DAYS 
TRIAL, — Money-Back-Guarantee. Send $5 
with order . . . pay balance on delivery. Model 1 
(Oil) 31”%x 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. 
Model 2 (Oil) 31”%x 67” (holds 30 flats) only 
$29.95. Electric Models $2 extra. Keene flats 
(5%"x13"x2%"”) lle each OR BUILD 
YOUR OWN—Complete plans, copper hot-water 
heating system, and heat control, Model 1—only 
$9.95; Model 2—only $12.95; Electrics $2 ex- 
tra. (All prices F.O.B. factory) Order today... 
avoid delay when rush comes. 

KEENE MFG. CO., DEPT. 767-c1, RACINE, WIS. 


RARE FLOWER 
Seeds — Bulbs 


The new 1937 catalog carries de- 
scriptive offerings of 2800 Unusual 
Flowers, including seeds of 81 true 
LILIES, 23 lovely GENTIANS, 29 
desirable DELPHINIUMS, 29 varied 
CAMPANULAS, 48 distinct VIO- 
LETS, 25 delightful ANEMONES, 
with Eremurus, Allium, Cactus, 
Azalea, Water Lily. And BULBS, 
‘hard-to-find’ kinds in wide assort- 
ment. 











It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted most. 
You will need the catalog as a rigidly 
accurate work of reference: you will 
read it because it is humanly, indi- 
vidually, interesting. 


Sent gladly on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 
Merchantville 


New Jersey 




















Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturer 
The ‘American Color & Chemical Co, 


176. Pu Bost Ma 
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’ A Little Took \ 






about Roses 3 





(34th Annual Issue) 


Written by men who have spent their 
lives with Roses. Shows in glowing 
natural colors the most promising in- 
troductions and the cream of standard 
kinds. Tells how to plant, prune, etc. } 
A little handbook you'll read and keep 
¥ and use. Write for your Free copy today. 


} GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Nursery: Paramus Road, Arcola, N. J. 
MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 

25¢ West of Mississippi R. 





















: eX Rose Specialists for 34 Years Ma 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















A Little Book About Vines 


“Vines for Every Garden” by Dorothy H. Jenkins. Published by Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 

Vines are all too often neglected in the garden scheme. At 
least that is a statement with which Dorothy Jenkins starts 
off her little book on the subject of vines as garden material. 
She says: 

All too often the gardener turns to his seed catalogue in a panic to find a 
vine—any vine that will screen the ash pit, conceal the compost heap, or hide 
the fence that needs painting. There are more than enough vines for every 
purpose and every soil. In fact there are so many vines that a consideration of 
the whole group leaves one wondering just how many can possibly be used 
for practical and decorative purposes on his property. 

Annual vines give luxuriant results in return for little care. The average 
garden soil is satisfactory for most of them. Choose an appropriate vine for 
the place and purpose, then check on its suitability for the soil. If the soil is 
exceptionally poor, any of the morning-glories, the scarlet runner bean or 
nasturtium will be a good choice. Vines that bear fruit, even though only 
decorative, the hops and sweet peas, must have a very rich soil. 

Few vines will refuse to make any showing in a loamy soil that receives 
an annual dose of fertilizer. However, a vine often is planted where the soil 
is naturally poor. Then the failure of the vine to accomplish all that is 
expected of it is too often blamed on the plant rather than on the gardener 
who did not exert himself to put the soil in condition. 


The author urges gardeners to spade the soil deeply, and 
to prepare it thoroughly before sowing seed and setting out 
plants. The thorough preparation should include any needed 
fertilizing. Vines are generally deep rooted, which makes their 
later growth largely dependent on adequate soil preparation. 

The fact is pointed out that a perennial vine must be 
chosen with its situation and exposure in mind. Foliage vines 
prefer shade, while those with flowers and fruit are more 
satisfactory in a sunny place, although many of.them survive 
in shade. Exposure must be kept in mind, since the plants are 
expected to live through the Winters. Degrees of hardiness 
vary in spite of the protection of a Winter mulch. 

Soil is more important to perennial vines than to annual 
kinds. With the exception of perennial pea, kudzu, honey- 
suckle, fleece vine and woodbine, the soil should be a fairly 
rich loamy one. Even English ivy must have a good soil. 
If the soil is not naturally well drained, a six-inch layer of 
cinders, gravel or similar material should be spread under an 
18-inch minimum of soil. Work well-rotted manure or leaf 
mold into the soil before planting to add plant food and to 
hold moisture. 

A large group of vines twine, twisting their stems around 
their support. The wisteria, bittersweet and hop are character- 
istic of this group. There are small groups of vines which 
climb by various other methods, as, for instance, the aerial 
roots of climbing hydrangeas and English ivy, the tendrils of 
Cobea scandens and the oddly twisting leaves and petioles of 
the clematis. 

Many vines are self-clinging to wood or stone walls with- 
out additional support. The most reliable ones are the differ- 
ent varieties of Boston ivy and woodbine, the very strikingly 
flowered climbing hydrangea and the evergreen euonymus. 
Under certain favorable conditions English ivy and the trum- 
pet creeper will also attach themselves directly to walls and 
fences. 

Miss Jenkins emphasizes the fact that all vines, save the 
self-clinging ones, should have a suitable support. Vines may 
be trained along fences and low walls, against porches and 
walls of buildings, on trellises, arbors, posts and pergolas in 
the garden. A gateway is an invitation to the garden but never 








GARDEN TOOLS 


(Houstonia serpyllifolia) 


CREEPING BLUET 





A Tool for every purpose, and 
the kind of quality not ordi- 
narily obtainable. 

Write for 88-page Catalogue 
Free if you mention “Horticulture” 
A. M. LEONARD & SON, PIQUA, OHIO 





A gem among our hardy wildflowers. Dwarf, 
compact, evergreen, a pincushion of soft 
blue blossoms in May. For well drained, 
light, acid soil. Strong nursery grown 
plants, 4” spread: 50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 
doz. Prepaid in U. S. Descriptive leaflet and 
cultural directions. 
ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
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Springtime Garden Tour 


Visiting France, Belgium, 
Holland at Tuliptime, Rural 
England and London during 
the great 


Chelsea Flower Show 
Personally Conducted by 
Allen W. Edminster 

Via S.S. Washington—May 4 

37 Days—$530 


Send for Free Folder 


DYER TRAVEL SERVICE 


246 Huntington Avenue 
Corner Mass. Ave. 


BOSTON MASS. 











New and Better 
Tying Material 





PLAN-TIE 


Supersedes Raffia and Jute 

NO SCISSORS NECESSARY — easily 
broken with fingers. 

STRONG—defies winds and storms. 

SMOOTH AND SOFT—doesn’t chafe hands 
or stems. 

INCONSPICUOUS, DYED GREEN — self- 
unwinding pocket spool 300 feet. 

25c Each Dozen $2.50 


BURNETT BROS., Inc. 
The Orig. Firm—Est. over 30 Years 


92 Chambers St., Dept. H, N. Y. City 








Its GrblemProtected y 
Excellent for soil conditioning — 

mulching — transplanting — seeding 

— moisture control. In 20 bushel 


bales. Order from dealer or direct. 
Free valuable literature on request. 





ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


165-H JOHN ST. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 








1937 Edition 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac 


15c at all newsstands 20c by mail 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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SUDBURY 


SOIL 
TEST KIT 
89-50 


The Home Gardener's Model, complete 
with instructions and data on plant 
needs. Easy to use. Tests for nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash and acidity. Sold 
by leading seed-houses. Price $1.50 post- 
paid in the U.S. Order from your dealer 
or direct from manufacturer. Sudbury 


Soil Testing Laboratory, P. O. Box 641 
South Sudbury, Mass. 








HARDY AZALEAS 


bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Oalendulacea, 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, Hick’s 
Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock, Large Yews 12-15’ spread. 
Write for prices. 

BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 BRIMFIELD ST., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 





KZ MPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 


Estates and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 

1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Thomas J. J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
atalogue upon 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 





pplication 








Delphinium Hybrid 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 


One of the finest ever introduced, best suited 
to our American climate. Large flowers, 
closely set on tall spikes, in many shades of 
blue; some orchid shades; many doubles. 
Mildew and heat resistant. Ideal Planting 
Size That Will Bloom This Year. 15 for 


$1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 


Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILL. 








_RUITS 


f 
t 
re 


Our 
log describes them all. Write for your copy today. 


W. MN. SCARFF’S SONS, Box 29 New Carlisle, Ohio 


ARFF'S 


virieuss Ornamentals 
Sovectheevien, moot delicious of all 
—outstanding new Respberrics. 


Bush, 
cata- 





An evergreen accent for small plantings 


DWARF ALBERTA SPRUCE 


(Picea albertiana conica) 


This tiny, compact tree has unusual form 
and interesting texture. In your rock gar- 
den or near your pool it will soon acquire an 
appearance of maturity and age, and yet re- 
main in scale for years. Endures light shade. 
18” $2.75 


12” plants, $1.65 15” $2.20 
(Shipped express collect) 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 
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more so than when a well-grown and well-trained vine climbs 
over it. The author finds that the best woods to use for sup- 
ports are cypress, redwood, cedar, oak, chestnut, larch and 
locust. Buying any other kind amounts to money thrown 
away, in comparison to the life of the vine. Wood that has 
been dipped or painted with creosote will last a lifetime. At 
the same time it will weather to a pleasing tone, blending 
inconspicuously with the plant. 

The author likes pillars and posts as decorative garden fea- 
tures. Red cedar or locust painted with creosote is long lasting. 
For greater stability, posts may be set in concrete bases. A post 
five inches in diameter at the base will be satisfactory for the 
average vine. Chicken wire can be put up inexpensively wher- 
ever a screen is desired. Fasten it to concrete or wooden poles 


‘no more than ten feet apart and stretch the material tightly. 
‘The size of the mesh should be chosen with the vine that is to 


cover it in mind. Brush is the customary support for sweet 
peas. It will also be useful for throwing up a screen around 
garden spots where only an eight- or ten-foot vine seems to be 
needed. 

Many vines will require some training at first, as the 
author points out. There are some that will need to be tied to 
a support until they get a start, and there is that exception, 
the climbing rose, which must always be tied. Raffia or soft 
twine in an inconspicuous color is the best material for the 
tying of vines. 


First Principles of Flower Arrangement 


““Modernistic Flower Arranging’’ by Barbara Sagel Meisse. Published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York. Price $2.00. 

Many books about the arrangement of flowers have been 
written in recent years. Most of them have been somewhat 
involved and several of them decidedly didactic. Mrs. Meisse 
has approached the subject in a much simpler manner, a fact 
which will be appreciated by amateurs who are interested 
merely in first principles and in exact instructions rather than 
in theory and subtle distinctions of form, line and color. 

There seems to be no good reason for calling the book 
“‘modernistic,’’ and, indeed, this word may prove misleading, 
by suggesting that the book is something which, in fact, it 
is not. 

There is nothing essentially new in the statement that “‘w 
should not combine heavenward-pointing stems like those of 
pussywillows with trailing material, for the two kinds of 
plant material put together evoke a competitive struggle, tear- 
ing our eye toward two different directions with confusing 
results.”’ 

And of course we have long known that the true value of 
things becomes more evident by comparison, so we are not 
startled when the author writes, ‘‘It is wise to set off leaves by 
blossoms and blossoms by buds.”’ 

Perhaps the reviewer has somehow missed the modern note 
which the publishers emphasize, but in any event it is fair to 
say that the book contains many suggestions which will be 
appreciated by the average woman who likes to arrange flow- 
ers effectively in her own home. Some women will prefer it to 
more pretentious books. 




















Wentworth’s New 
Gladiolus Catalog 


Your free copy, splendidly illus- 
trated, complete with cultural 
hints and featuring 


CERTIFIED BULBS 
will be mailed on request now. 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
4008 W. Territorial Road 
Battle Creek Michigan 




















PITZONKA’S 
GOURD SEED 


PANSY FARM Pict. 


Special Ornamental Mixture .$.50 
Lagenaria Hard Shell Mixture .50 
Mexican Indian Corn Seed ... .25 





Producers of Perennial Plants 
for Rock-gardens and Borders. 


Illustrated catalogue of newer 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox, Aquilegias, Violas and 
others, mailed on request. 


sox H BRISTOL, PA. 


(Rainbow Mixture) 
Silver Medal Awards at the 
Leading Shows 





Woburn 
On Sale at Boston Flower Show by 
Thomas J. Grey & Oo. 











La Montagne’s Medai Winning 


Cultural Leaflet sent with all orders 
J. J. LaMONTAGNE & SON 
Mass. 
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. : UTSTAR ce N 
= NOVELTIES FORI937 _\ 


Zinnia —New Star Dust—Ch 
hemum flowered, Golden ye ellow, 
by ray-like petals. Pkt. 25¢ 
Collection Snapdragon Rust Proof) Super 
of All 5 Majestic Mixture. New type; excellent 
for cutting or bedding. Pkt. 25c 


po Fae Pi ra Brine Pinon. B.S 
Brilliant c: 


white mixed. Early flowering. Pkt.2Se 
Send For Free 1937 Catalog 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
528 MarketSt., Phila., Pa. 


DELPHS 


HOODACRES, the World’s 
Great Delphinium Nursery. 
Newest and Rarest, and 
Whites. Also Japanese Iris 
and other specialties. 
Catalog. 


HOODACRES 


TROUTDALE OREGON 














DEOL OT OES F.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not at all offensive. Ready- 

to-use powder in sifter can. 


Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY, 





HEMEROCALLIS 
Largest Collection in the World, Including 
the Best of American and Foreign Varieties. 
BEARDED and BEARDLESS 
IRISES 
The Best of the New Introductions, Includ- 
ing the Washington, Hybrids of the South- 
ern States Irises. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 

of Rare and Beautiful Coloring, White, Old 
Rose, Lavender, Mahogany, and all Shades 


of Pink. 
Write for Catalogue 


FAIRMOUNT IRIS GARDENS 
LOWELL MASS. 


WATER LILIES “9.40 . 


FREE —5 Water Plants Ppd 


Season's reatest value! 1 
Pink, 1 ‘ellow, White. 
Extra choice, hardy plants from 
one of world’s largest water 
= gardens. Ever-blooming, pro- 
. fusion of color. All Season! 
‘ Many 9-in. across. Order yours 
— TODAY! 
By Write—Catalog shows huge se- 
ma lection, all colors. Reduced 
grees, ge to build pool. 


aaa OS \ 
Dept. 84 Seward, Nebr. 


BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


25 Canada Lilies, 25 Turks Cap 

Lilies, 25 Virginia Bluebells, 25 

Snow Trillium. 

100 for $10 Or any one kind $3.00 

L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY Co. 
Box 147, EXETER, N. H. 


. ee WATER LILIES 

33401010) .4)) All colors; hardy, day and night 

. bloomers ; —_ plants ; com- 
WATER GARDENS plete water gardens. 

; | Tropical & Gold Fish 

cles @ em aha. mei) Rare species; collections at rea- 

4 sonable prices. See them in the 


Cay | Catalog in Colors 
~ } describing aquariums and sup- 


i plies for fish ers 























water gardens, 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM redid ay, St.Louis,Me. 
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Grow Larger, Stronger 
Healthier Plants | 

Sub- Irrigating, Self-Wateri 
nf =f | 


AIO All-Year- Around 
Gpro Steel Flower Box 


Perfect Air Circulation a 
drainage. Leak proof; rust 
roof For Windows, Porches, 
9 ag Sun rooms, ete. Six 
sizes. 30 days FREE trial. 
Write for FREE Catalog. o 


VO Mfg. Co. Dept. 
400 Merchandise M. 
Chicago. 


BIRDHOUSES 
75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 


For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, 

Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 

and Robins in Brown and Green. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 


ENGLISH CARNATIONS | 


Catalogue forwarded 
upon request 


PIPER’S 


Livingston New Jersey 


LILACS 


On Own Roots — No Grafts 
Rare Species and French Hybrids 


Introductions of Wilson, Lemoine, etc. 

















Catalogue Free 


UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 
4838 Spokane Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


STONE PLANT LABEL staxe 
= Syecial Offer 20 for $1.00 | 




























Label is sea green pyralin; 
stake 10” long rust proof 
aluminum painted green. Use 
ordinary lead pencil for mark- 


ing. Price $5.00 per 100. 


W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SAMPLE 








MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD makes 

the seed-bed mellow, light and por- 

ous. It gives Spring bedding plants 

and hardy perennials their best start, 

and induces vigorous growth. $2.25 

per 100-lb. bag. F.O.B. East Kingston. 
Send for Circular 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 


Over-the-Garden‘Wall | 


Our Specialties: 





IRIS 
PEONIES 
HEMEROCALLIS 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 
Catalogue Upon Request 


Dept. H, West Hartford, Connecticut 


DWARF HYBRID ASTERS | 


Will thrive anywhere, very compact habit, 
up to 10 inches high, as much across. Pink, 
white or lavender flowers, August to Octo- 
ber. Your selection colors, 

5 plants, $1.00; 12 plants, $2.00 


Seed and plant catalog, 1937, ready 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








Flowers of Rare Beauty 
Vegetables of Exceptional 


i Merit. Packets for 
every purse. Catalog E 

ee Ss and trial packet FREE 

ARTHUR PAPKE Sccdsman NEW LENOX, [Lt 


GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
& Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


MA Gem colort—Ruby, Topas 
: Sapphire. 















WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 
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Fragrance in Wood and Field 


ts thoroughly interesting contributions have recently 
appeared in Horticulture, which for incisive fidelity to the 
subject in hand can hardly be commended enough, namely, 
Alice Earle Hyde’s ‘‘Odors of Wild Flowers’’ and Helen Min- 
turn Seymour's ‘‘Perfume of the Wildings’ (November 1, 
1936, and January 15, 1937, respectively). 

In answer to the query of the latter as to the delicious and 
elusive fragrance that can rival wild grape blossoms, I venture 
to assert with quite brazen assurance that it proceeds from the 
very new, young foliage of the oak trees, more especially of 
sprout growth and scrub oak. This particular incense is a late 
Spring offering, a concomitant of the later violets (particu- 
larly Viola pedata), the columbines and the lady’s slippers, 
and mingles teasingly with the resinous fragrance provoked 
among pines steeping in the hot Spring sunshine. It is not a 
deep-woods smell, but rather one that is experienced in sparse 
growth, in sunny glades, among growths in light sandy soil, 
and, perhaps, on recently burned-over areas. 

It will be recalled that the oaks are slower in putting forth 
their leaves, which are downy and rose-tinted when they 
finally emerge, than the other deciduous trees except the ash, 
so that foliage in general may be quite well advanced before 
the oaks have overcome their timidity of late frosts. In the 
Spring of 1936, the almost unprecedented freeze of late May, 
which ruined so many apple trees in full bloom, worked 
especial havoc on the oaks and everywhere their blackened and 
seared branches might be seen among the less stricken maples 
and birches whose foliage had had more time to harden. 

Jig-saw and cross-word puzzles are poor things as com- 
pared with the entertainment found in dissecting that com- 
posite fragrance, which we might call the pasture smell, and 
tracking down its constituent parts. There will always be 
indeterminate elements, of course, for who is wise to the log 
full of old wild honeycomb, the hidden patch of shy linnza, 
the casual tread of cattle on bruised fern, the distant unsus- 
pected field of sweet grass such as the Indians make into bas- 
kets? We must not forget the alsike clover, which has the 
strongest odor of all its tribe, the pennyroyal, the sweet nutty 
life-everlasting, the faint unusual fragrance of common bar- 
berry blossoms, whimsically suggesting that a baker’s oven 
has just disclosed a sheet of browning, currant-strewn buns. 
The mimulus, with us, has lost its musk odor altogether and 
the evening primrose ‘‘a simple primrose is and nothing 
more.’ The milkweed, however, is determined of recognition 
and the common white swamp azalea is more intoxicating 
than the pinxter. 

Now for the other request implied in the article, some 
poetry in praise of the wild grape blossoms, I shall not, not 
having been born a poet, defy tradition by attempting to be- 
come one. But may it not be that the very ethereal quality of 
this fragrance may not be cramped into metres and hedged by 
clumsy words, just as in boxing flowers to send we are at loss 
for any protecting medium that will not do more harm to 
the delicate structures of petal and stem than good? I will, 
however, add my prosy witness that of all the odors that 
delight the senses there is nothing in Heaven and earth and 
the waters under the earth that can so enthrall the imagination 
as the fragrance of the grape starlets in their pale green nebu- 
lous clusters. They bear away the palm. 

. —Grace Ward Lofberg. 
Orange, Mass. 

















ARNOLDIANA AZALEAS 


A Beautiful Hybrid of Kempferi and 
Ameena. ae pink flowers. Order now 
for Spring delivery. Special: A dozen 
12 to 18 in. plants for $7.50. Larger 
plants, 24 to 30 inches, $10.00 per doz. 


LANGWATER GARDENS 
Batate of LEONARD W. Ross 
OFFICE: 524 LAW BLDG., NORFOLK, VA. 


EXCEPTIONAL AND RARE 


Oriental Poppies 
Irises Hybrid Daylilies Peonies 
Catalogue Sent on Request 
5—-2-year Oriental Poppies or 6 choice 
Irises, different, labeled, postp’d, only $1. 
ARVISTA GARDENS 
Box H, Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HANTON 


AN INVISIBLE GARDEN GLOVE 
Gardening and Housework you can enjoy 
Without fear of soiled or stained hands. 
Protection Against: Poison Ivy, Irritating 
Plants, Garden Stains, Housework Hands. 
Excellent for Burns—Write for Circular to 
THE HANToN COMPANY 
Box 142-K Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Discounts to Garden Clubs—Agents wanted 
2 oz. bottle 50 cents 8 oz. bottle $1.00 








Rare and Fancy Camellias 


There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity: their alluring color tones 
— numerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool”’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 
paid. Illustrated catalogue “HH” of 
‘mgametl America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW.” CRICHTON, ALA. 





Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 


Planning and Planting the 


Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 


Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


nat Allen's 1937 
PAY Berry-Book De- 


scribes Best 
Methods, Plants, Varie 
ties: Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, ete. 
Copy Free. Write today. 
THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
324 MARKET STREET SALISBURY, MD. 


SEEDS 


For the Flower Garden 
All-America Selections for 1937 
New Annuals Unusual Perennials 
Send for 1937 Catalog and Sample 
Packet of Seeds 
HARRIET McGREGOR 
1923 East High Street 
SPRINGFIELD OHI 














Sensational EVERBLOOMING | 


CLIMBING ROSES 


Strong No. 1—2 Year, Field-Grown Plants 
Place Orders Now for Sp Delivery 
Your choice of ee bing 
Talisman ; Everblooming Climbing Pink 
Radiance cr Everblooming Olimbing 
Red Radiance at $1 each; any 6 for $5. 


Postpaid—Oultural Directions Included 


ROBERT WAYMA BOX B. BAYSIDE. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


New Gladiolus 


Including Picardy, Pelegrina and F. 
J. McCoy, Grand Champion 1934-35- 
36, with 15 open, 8 show color and 
3 Green Buds. 

1” to 2%” bulbs, all colors 5Qror$] 


THOMAS BELL 
FERRY ROAD YARDLEY, PENNA. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Again ELMER D. SMITH of the CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUM world offers more than 400 
varieties of 'mums in his new inspirational 
1937 catalog. Add to the beauty of your 
home and garden with SMITH’S HARDY 
"MUMS. Order now and plant before hot 
weather. Write for free catalog, including 
cultural directions. 
MER D. SMITH & CO. 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 





Prize Winning 
Named Sorts 





Box A 


FREE 


GARDEN 
CLUB 
LECTURES 










Interesting and authoritative 
lecture on insect control— 
with or without 50 colored 
lantern slides. Fine spring, 
early summer program. ° 
advertising on our product, 
New Ever Green Spray. 
Make oogresten early for 
r 






slides. te 

McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY 
KING CO., Educational Ser- 
viee Div., 1421 N.W. Bank 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


with Slides 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, pogoney. easily read. Made in 
sizes: 8”, 12” and 18” long. 


For ‘ianihins and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 


Colorful FLOWER 
Catalog 

Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, 

Roses — all worthwhile novel- 

ties and high-class specialties. 

Free—write for it NOW. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 28 BABYLON, L. I. 


JAPANESE YEW 


Large and rare specimens 
Prices from $1 to $350 each 
See our Taxus C. Nana 
Evergreens and Perennials 
We issue No Catalog. Write for information 
or preferably visit our Nurseries at 


33 Pleasant Street, South. Natick, Mass. 
OLD TOWN NURSERIES, Inc. 


CO aaa 


for GARDENS Nias W! 


For the first time in your life you can have 
a fountain without a thought of extrava- 
gance. The ANDREWS GEYSER uses pool 
water over and over. “Pinhole” stream 
keeps fountain playing. FREE folder. 


LOCUST LAWN GARDENS 
DepT. H4 CRAFTON, PA. 














For those who appreciate the beauty 
of the decorative type of gladiolus— 


MAID OF HONOR 


A lovely new variety in pastel shades. 
Our 1937 catalog contains a splendid 
premium offer on it. 

Write for a copy NOW 


PROSS GLAD GARDENS 
523 So. Harrison St., Saginaw, W. S. Mich. 


RARE RHODODENDRONS 


Our 1937 list contains several 
species and varieties not offered 
before. 

JOSEPH B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 


NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the Sky’ 


Many rare and unusual species 
Catalog Free 


NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. CO. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


























ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


» MASS. 











ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
180 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 
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A Helpful Propagating Box 


URING a visit to a California garden, I saw a simple, 
home-made propagating box which supplied the neces- 
sary bottom heat for cuttings. It was made of an old 
drygoods box, 28 inches high, 24 inches wide and 36 inches 
long. Five inches below the top was placed a false bottom of 
galvanized sheet iron. This was supported by cleats nailed to 
the sides of the box and by two-and-three-eighth-inch iron 
bars, crosswise. On this iron bottom was placed an inch of 
sand. Over the top of the box there was a pane of heavy glass, 
easily removed for watering, or raised for ventilation. 

Heat was supplied by a low kerosene lamp, access to which 
was through a hole in the end of the box. The top of the lamp 
chimney was four or five inches below the iron bottom, with a 
sheet-iron spreader, eight by ten inches, suspended between to 
diffuse the heat. Vents in the sides of the box, near the bottom, 
supplied fresh air, and small holes just below the line of the 
iron bottom provided for the escape of fumes. 

Boxes or flats for seeds and cuttings were used, in preference 
to putting them directly in the sand on the sheet iron. When 
the lamp was lighted, after refilling, the flame gradually crept 
up and had to be adjusted once or twice. Experience teaches 
one the correct height of flame to maintain the required tem- 
perature. A thermometer should always be used. Such a box is 
simple and can be altered and improved as needs and ingenu- 
ity dictate. A month’s time could be gained in northern gar- 
dens by using this box, and it could be utilized for another 
month in the Fall for cuttings. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Two Good Feather Grasses 


NUMBER of the taller grasses have definite landscape 
value, as well as being useful in their natural state, or 
artificially colored, for Winter bouquets. Among the ones 
which I have found of value in these rdles are several of the 
stipa species. They have a bad reputation among stockmen 
because of their sharp-pointed seeds, but that is of no concern 
to gardeners except to those of us who live in rural districts. 
The best native species I have seen is Stipa spartea, the por- 
cupine grass of the Middle West. It grows to a height of three 
or four feet in good soil, producing large, graceful bunches of 
foliage and lovely fruiting heads. It is an admirable grass for 
use along the edge of a woodland or shrub border and I have 
seen it used as a windbreak for delicate annuals like leptosyne. 
Although the New Zealand species, S. arundinacea, appears 
not hardy in northern Michigan, I had it in my garden long 
enough to see that it should be a good plant for a little warmer 
section or perhaps even this far North in a more sheltered situ- 
ation. The authorities say this species grows to five feet tall, 
but it never exceeded three feet with me. The feathery heads of 
bronze-purple float over a tuft of bronze foliage. It is excellent 
for dry bouquets as well as for the usual rdéles in which this 
class of material is used. It grows quite readily from seed and 
adapts itself to a wide range of conditions. 
—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 

















TREE FLOWERS 


of Forest, Park, and Street 
by WALTER E. ROGERS 


@ ‘To open the cover of this book means to turn page after page 
in amazed delight.’’—Jour. N. Y. Bot. Garden. 


@ “One could hardly think of a better gift for a horticulturally 
minded friend."’--—Horticulture. 
121 half-tones, each 6% by 8% inches. Winter silhouettes and 
marginal drawings by Olga A. Smith. 500 pages in all. 
Price $7.50 postpaid 
Order from the author: Box 385, APPPLETON, WIS. 
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mo news FREE 


_= for Rose Lovers 






Illustrated report of the most 
amazing test of rose protec- 
tion against insects and dis- 
eases ever made. 

Sent FREE! Write today. 
ROSE MANUPF’TURING CO. 
Dept. AB Philadelphia, Pa. 





DWARF EDGINGS 


A dwarf clipped hedge 6-12” or a border of 
Ivy adds a finishing touch to a garden. 


Per 106 Per 10 
Artemisia pontica ........ $15.00 $1.80 
Berberis thun. minor os Se 2.50 
Baltic Ivy (hardy) ...... 20 00 2.50 
Germander (Teucrium) .... 18.00 2.00 


Catalog of Choice Perennials Free 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASs. 


CARDINAL FLOWER 


(Lobelia cardinalis ) 
For a vivid flame in late Summer this ex 
ceptionally choice hardy wildflower, to 4’ 
high, is unsurpassed. Fair moisture, full to 
half shade. 1-year nursery grown from seed, 
50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 doz. Prepaid in 
U. 8. Descriptive leaflet and directions. 
ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


VIOLA ODORATA 


TWO INTERESTING 

varieties for light shade and rich, retentive 
soil. Perfectly hardy with light Winter 
cover. Flowers of both varieties exquisitely 
fragrant. Order early 

DOUBLE RUSSIAN —Double deep purple 

flowers. 

ROSINA—Single pink flowers. 

5 plants (of 1 variety) $1.00 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE. WARD HILL. MASS. 


Rare Seeds of Alpine Flowers 


as: Campanula excisa, Eritrich- 

ium nanum, etc., from Florealp 

Garden, Champex (Switzerland). 
Ask list to 


J. M. AUBERT 
11 RUE TRONCHET 














PARIS 









RARE,UNUSUAL PLANTS 


VIOLA HEDERACEA—Oharming new 
violet from Australia. Tiny heart shaped 
leaves and rosy-red flowers continuously. 
Perfectly hardy everywhere. 3 for 
$1 postpaid. Free catalog lists 1000 
hardy plants; pro 
nounces names 





E.10! SHARP, SPOKANE,WASH. DEPT. H.> 





NEW VARIETIES 


APPLE AND PEACH 


Great improvements in varieties have been made 
within the past few years. Our 44-Page Planting 
Guide tells about what has been accomplished in 
producing redder varieties of Apple and more hardy 
varieties of Peach. Send for your Free Copy and 
eceive our prices on more than 800 varieties of 
plant material. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Inc. 

WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 


ROSES 


Hardy, two year, field grown ever- 
blooming plants. Lowest price. 
Beautiful descriptive catalog free. 


LANG ROSE NURSERIES 
Box 702-H Tyler, Texas 


DAHLIAS 


that are prize winners. Foreign and 
domestic 1936 and 1937 varieties. 
Special low prices on plants and 
tubers. A postal will bring you my 
catalogue. 
GEORGE W. ELLIS 

New Jersey 














Pitman 


THEODOR C. THOMSON 
Leicester Testing Gardens 
47 Leicester Rd., Belmont, Mass. 


Rhododendron Kalmia Ledum, Andro- 
media, Daphne, Erica, Caluna. Dwarf 
Conifers. 

Catalog on Request 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches. 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, sen 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





HOUSE PLANTS: Oslico Flower, Bird 
Vines (Aristolochias), 85c each, both vines 
65c; Butterfly Orchid 50c, Fancy Leaved 
Caladiums 25c. All four plants $1.30 post- 
paid. Free Oatalogue, odd plants, seeds. 
Shaffer Nurseries, B700, Clearwater, 
Plorida. 


UNUSUAL PERENNIALS: Rock Plants, 
Herbs, Mints, Thymes, Sedums. Lists free. 
South Warren Nurseries, Brimfield, Mass. 








JAPANESE MORNING GLORY: For in- 
describable color tones and huge flowers 
plant the new Japanese Morning Glories. 
25 and 50 cent pkts. Ashumet Farm, Hatch- 
ville, Mass. 





SEED OF DELPHINIUM SPECIES: Five 
liberal packets. Seed of different Western 
American species, $1.00. A. A. Samuelson, 
Pullman, Washington. 





ATTRACTIVE Australian Granadilla vine 
and fruit, $1.00; black Calla Lily bulbs, 
50c, white, 6, $1.00; Fillbergia Nutams, 
lovely Brazilian Exotic, 50c. Showy Tri- 
tomas, 6, $1.00. Mrs. Nutman, Route l, 
San Luis Obispo, California. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN RARITIES: Alpines, 
evergreens, cacti, etc., Illustrated catalo ‘ 
plants and seeds. Upton Gardens, Box 46k, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





CACTUS: Nursery grown cactus are better. 
Illustrated, descriptive list free. Gates 
Famous Cactus Gardens, Dept. H., Anaheim, 
Calif. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Field 
grown, $1.00 dozen. List on request. 
Ferrick Gardens, Route 4, Topeka, Kansas. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS: Eight giants, $1.00; 
eight poms, $1.00; twelve mixed, lost 
names, $1.00; three collections, $2.50; pre- 
paid. List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, 
D.C. 





ALASKA WILDFLOWER SEEDS: Also 
Alaska grown garden seeds. Catalog. Cari- 
bou Island Seeds, Caribou Island, Skilak 
Lake, Lawing, Alaska. 





SEEDS—Foxgloves: Seed from eg 6 
feet tall. All white, pkt. 30c. H. M. Roller, 
R. D. 2, Canfield, O. 





FINE EVERGREENS: Garden plant spe- 
cialties, windbreak trees, rare flowers and 
bulb seeds. Interesting catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, O. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





NATIVE flowering shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Orchids, Perennials. Catalogue. Wholesale 
and retail. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





OSMUNDA FIERE FOR ORCHIDS. Live 
spagnum moss. Write for prices. Sample 
on | ae Osmunda, Box 133, Som e, 
N. J. 


COLORADO MOUNTAIN FLOWEBS will 
bring distinctiveness and charm to your 
garden. New 32-page catalogue mailed free. 
Andrews’ Rockmont Gardens, Box 266, 
Boulder, Colorado. 








NAME A GLADIOLUS: Exquisitely Beau- 
tiful New Seedlings. Each Different. 50 cts. 
Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, Maine. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Oustomers. 
Free Oircular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





BEAUTIFUL GLADIOLUS—Free Catalog. 
March Special $1.00; 5 each Brightside 
King Arthur, Marmora, Picardy. ‘Winner of 
Radio City Medals. Alvin Bork, Ramsey, 
New Jersey. 





ADVERTISING 
HORTICULTURE 


PAGES REMOVED 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Alpenglow Gardens. (New Westminster, B. C.) “Supplement to general list— 
perennials, ornamental and flowering shrubs.” 

Barth, Georg. (Mainz-Zahlbach, Germany) ‘Dahlia and gladiolus price list, 1937” 
(in German). List and prices of gladiolus originations.” 

Boothman, Stuart. (Nightingale Nursery, Maidenhead, England) ‘‘Rare alpine 
se ”” 


Borsch, Wm. & Son. (Maplewood, Ore.) ‘“‘Hardy—native and imported alpines and 
perennials, 1937.” 

Brand Peony Farm. (Box 408, Faribault, Minn.) ‘Brand's own-root lilacs, peonies, 
ornamentals, fruits, seeds, 1937.” 

Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) ‘1937 gladiolus bulbs price list.’’ 

Coutts, R. D. (Barrie, Ontario) ‘Thoroughly tested gladiolus, 1937 price list.” 

Curtis Dahlia Gardens. (Ionia, Mich.) ‘‘Dahlias—Spring 1937.” 

Dixon, Frederick E. (Derring-Do, Scotch Plains, N. J.) ‘1937 dahlias.” 

Echo Heights Farm. (Jordan, N. Y.) ‘Gladiolus 1937.” 

Eden wy Gardens. (Hayward, Calif.) ‘‘Gladiolus of distinction and choice 
iris, 1 ps 

Fairview Evergreen Nursery. (Fairview, Penn.) (General catalog) “1937.” 

ee (Milton Jack, Hatzic, B. C., Can.) ‘‘Dahlias and gladiolus, 

Flying Cloud Farms. (Acushnet Sta., New Bedford, Mass.) ‘‘Gladiolus, 1937.” 

Grey, Thomas J., Co. (16 So. Market St., Boston, Mass.) ‘Seeds, bulbs, plants, 
agricultural implements for 1937.” 

Navlet, Chas. C., Co. (20-22 E. San Fernando St., San Jose, Calif.) 
and catalog, 1937.” 

Nik-Nar Nursery. (Biltmore Sta., Asheville, N. C.) 
of the sky, 1937.” 

Paramount Gardens. (Plainfield, N. J.) ‘‘Choice list of choice perennials.” 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, Pa.) ‘‘Perennials and rock plants for 1937.” 

ee Gardens. (Hapeville, Ga.) ‘‘Preferred quality dahlias for 

Rialside Dahlia Gardens. (9 Adams Ave., Beverly, Mass.) ‘1937 New England 
seedlings and other dahlias of merit.” 

Rivoire Pére et Fils. (16, rue d‘Algérie, Lyon, France). ‘Seeds and plants, 1937.” 

Rockmont Nursery (Box 266, Boulder, Colo.) ‘1937 Spring Catalog.” 

Starker, Carl, Gardens. (Jennings Lodge, Ore.) ‘‘Seed list 1937."" ‘Rock plants 


and iris.” 
(Wellston, Ohio) 


Vin-Well Gardens. 
Wentworth Gardens. (Battle Creek, Mich.) 
(Milford, Conn.) 


“Garden guide 


“Native plants from the land 


“‘Dahlias and ornamentals—1937 price list.’ 
“1937 gladiolus.” 


Woodruff, F. H., & Sons. “Dependable seeds, 1937.” 


Tropical Water Lilies From Seed 


ACH year increases my belief that tropical water lilies can 
be grown from seed as easily and satisfactorily as petunias. 
Many persons claim that water lilies from seed are poor in 
color and weedy; so are petunias from poor seed. Tropical 
water lilies will not grow in unfavorable locations, but neither 
will petunias. 

Last Summer I had 42 volunteer seedling tropical water 
lilies bloom in a natural pool. Visitors could not distinguish 
the seedlings from the named varieties among which they 
grew. An expert probably could have done so, but few gar- 
deners are expert in water-lily identification. The leaf growth 
of the seedlings was for the most part as compact and sym- 
metrical as that of the named varieties grown from tubers. The 
flowers were as large, as good in coloring, as fragrant, as 
numerous, and in most cases were borne as well above the 
water. There was, of course, a great difference between the best 
and the poorest; but so is there among named varieties. So far 
as I could determine, the seedlings came chiefly from the varieties 
Pink Pearl, Mrs. James, Mrs. Whitaker, and Zanzibariensis. 

Most seedlings bloomed in four to eight inches of water; 
but ten were in water six or more feet in depth. The latter 
amazed me, as I have thought of tropical water lilies as shal- 
low-water plants. In a natural pool, the seed germinate in 
Spring, Summer, and Fall. Whether plants in six feet of 
water were from seed that germinated in 1935 or in the 
Spring of 1936, I could not determine. It is problematical 
whether they would grow in such depth during a season when 
the temperatures were normal. 

Seedlings start easily in a saucer of mud and water on a 
sunny window sill; but I have the best luck from the ones 
which have come up where they grow. Experience convinces 
me that gardeners in most parts of the country will get results 
from fresh seed scattered in shallow water along the margin 
of pools the last of March. With a normally warm Summer, 
seedlings should begin blooming in late July or August, to 
continue until frost. Catalogues at hand list seed at from five 
to 50 cents a packet. The enemies of seedlings are snails and 
turtles, which cut the stems of the floating leaves. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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SPRING GARDEN LECTURE: “Rock Gar- 
den —— .’ Colored Slides made of 
Plants Grown in Lecturer’s Garden. Lan- 
tern So Priced to fit Olub Finances. 
Philip H. Moore, Hathaway Gardens, Mount 
Airy, Philadelphia. 

GARDEN LECTURES: Practical, interest- 
ing, illustrated. Write for list and terms. 
H. D. Hemenway, Holden, Mass. 


1987 BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE. New 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Phlox. Howard Gillet, 
Box 451, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


JUNIOR COLDFRAMES: $2.95 complete. 
Coverage, 7 square feet. Special construc- 
tion. E. B., Lincoln, Shirley, Mass. 


FREE SAMPLE choice flower seed, with 
complete list offering several of the latest 


novelties at 4c a big, liberal package. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Louis E Bedard, 19 
Epsom Ave., Toronto, Oanada. 

















NOVELTIES, Wild Flowers, Gladiolus, 
Camellias. General list. Robinson’s Nur- 
series, Richmond, Calif. 


BLUEBERRIES: Leading varieties of im- 
proved blueberries; valuable for sone. in 
garden or shrubbery border. No trouble at 
all to grow them. Plants all sizes. Booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 








ROSES—Hardy, two year, field grown ever- 
blooming plants. Lowest price. Beautiful 
descriptive catalog free. Rose Nur- 
series, Box 702-H, Tyler, 


HAND HAMMERED and plain copper 
flower bowls, vases, hanging baskets, na- 
ture pictures, and flower holders for all 
occasions. “Simplified Arrangement of 
Flowers,” sent for a 8c stamp. The Kintz 
Co., Guilford, Conn. 


PHLOX SUBULATA or THRIFT: Grand 

for rockeries and borders. Varieties Rosea 

and Lilacina. Strong plan 100 — $2.00, 

pecoes. Minimum order 100. Riegel t 
., Experiment, Ga. 














GLADIOLUS: 75 bulbs, 5 varieties, labeled, 
including Picardy, $1.00 Ay FREE— 
6 choice bulbs with every $2.00 order. Oata- 
log “H” Free. Kenneth K. Mills, Washing- 
ton, Connecticut. 





HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS: Crath’s 
Carpathian Strain. New, parent stock hardy 
at _—- degrees below zero. ng 5 
pamphlet free. Samuel H. Graham, 42 Bost- 
wick Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced, married, gardener. 
Must thoroughly understand landscape 
work. No greenhouse. Not far from Wash- 
ington, D.C. Box 253, Middleburg, Virginia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER, HEAD WORKING: Scotch 
age 35, life experience in all branches of 
estate management. Early training attained 
in British Isles. Expert producer of all 
choice fruit, flowers, vegetables, and pot 
plants, under glass and outdoors. Competent 
in constructive private estate landscape 
improvement. Thirteen years this country. 
Citizen. Have genuine ability and energetic 
disposition. No family. Highest references. 
Seven years last position. M., P. O. Box 
414, Stamford, Conn. 

















HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTEND A 
good technical training, 80 years’ ex - 
ence all branches of horticulture. Excellent 
references. A. ©., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, 


SINGLE GARDENEE: Experienced in all 
branches outdoors and under glass. Excel- 
lent references. BE. G., Care of “Horticul- 


ture,” Boston, 


Gardener, florist: Life experience all 
branches. Married, no children, American 
born. Reference, Henry Michell seed house, 
Phila., Pa., Oare of Harry Michell. 8. C., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Chauffeur, general, English, desires posi- 
tion. 15 years’ private experience. Very 
clean cut, also very wane. Married, no 
children. Oan go anywhere. 8S. G. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, chauffeur and caretaker: Twen 
years’ experience in all branches of wor 
pertaining to a private estate. Excellent 
references. Honest and reliable. B. H., 

of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





